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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 

Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H, HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, 


~ MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


~ OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 308 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 











~~ PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. 





Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 








ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist) 
23 Webster St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 








MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 
SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 


Pianist for Private | 


In- | 


Address, 


MEADVILLE, 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, | lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 





LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
| Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth Sireet, 
| New York, 





W. H, PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


PROF. G, PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar, 
223 W. Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


MUSIC ARRANGED FOR THE Banjo, GurraR STYLe& 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
DR. H. R. PALMER’S 


Summer School of Music, 


For 1888 will be held at 


RPA... 
Beginning July 9, and Closing August 3. 
FACULTY: 

Mr. A. B. Parsons, Miss Antonia Henne, 
Of New York City, Teach- | Of New York City, Teach- 


er of the Piano and Solo|_ er of the Voice, and Con- 
Pianist. tralto Soloist. 


Miss Kate Chittenden, Dr. B, B, Palmer, 


Of New York City, Teach- | Of New York City, Princi- 
erof the Organ & Chorus; pal and Teacher of The- 





Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 

MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
jane Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 

CHARLES BAETENS, 

Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 


Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 

: MRS. H. KITCHELL, 

Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 


Race Street. 

HERMAN A. ELZNER, 

Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 
THEO. HOLLE, 

Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 | 
Walnut Street. | 

JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 

Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 


mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. | 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 
A. KLEIMEYER, j 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders | 
left with John Church & Co. 
MISSLAURAB.JORDAN, _ 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 


John Church & Co. 
PROF. JULIUS STURM, | 
Teacher of —_ Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 


cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


; HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 82; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of | 
Vocal and Instrumental Mansic. Orders Tete with John | 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No, 689 Sycamore Street 





Orders 





| all 
| only learn a method which is far pte to any other 


| All who wish boardin 


_=iDR. H.R. PAL 


| anytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 


| Study of 
study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use in the 
| Charch, Parlor, 0 


| established 1869. Fall term begins September 4. 
for an elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 


Accompanist. ory and Methods. 
EXPENSES: 

Membership ticket, payable in advance. . . $10 00 
Private lessons (Piano or Voice)each ..... . 2 00 
Private lessons (Organ, including blower’s fee) ea. 1 50 
Private lessons (to non-members) each ... . 8 00 
Text book in Harmony (Palmer's Theory of Music) 1 00 
Board, per week, from... ......-. $4 00 to 7 00 

T eachers: The method that has made the 


° 
Church Choral Union of N. Y. City so successful will 
be developed in this school. The increase of the Union 
(Term of ‘81, 250 members; ‘82, 1,600; "85, 4,200, 
while next year we expect 8,000) is such that the 
question where to find teachers becomes important. 
No one is engaged without Dr. Palmer's en- 
dorsement, and that can not be had without perfect 
familiarity with his method. Doubtless several teachers 
from this Summer School will be called to New York to 
assist Dr. Palmer, and each year the number will natur- 
increase. So, by joining this School, you will not 


ever taught in America, burvyou will stand a chance of 
being called to the Metropolis to help put it in practice 
For circulars, send to either address given below. 
aces secured, address 
RAZIER, Meadville, Pa. 
rtaining to the School, address 
way, N.Y. 


CINCINNATI 
College of Dusit, 


SOS Face 
All branches of Music taught. 


J.P. 


On other matters 


Street. 
Pupils can enter at 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DANA'S 
Musical Inotitute, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution Deveted Exelusively to the 
usic, embracing systematic courses of 


and Brass 
Send 





| Session of 1883. 
Erie, Pa., from July 9th to Aug.3d. 
FOUR WORKING WEEKS. 


CARL ZERRAHN, 


America’s most celebrated vocal conductor, is to con- 
duct the chorus and concerts of the Institute 
for the last half of the term. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, Principal. 
ROBERT GOLDBECK, Pianist. 
FREDERICK W. ROOT, Voice Teacher. 


FRANK K. ROOT, Tenor and Assistant 
Voice Teacher. 


Negotiations are in progress fer excellent lady Soloists. 

Mr. Zerrahn will practice selections from Gounod’s 
great work, ““The Redemption,” for one concert, and 
ove the Grand old oratorio of the “Creation” to .close 
with, 

The s of the I will be oe ty by the 
instruction and training of the first half the term to 
receive the fullest benefit Mr. Zerrahn’s magnetic 
and wonderful conducting. 

No teacher, or person preparing to teach and conduct 
should fail to see how this work is done by the man 
who for twenty-five years has conducted the best vocal 
society in America (the Handel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston), who was conductor of the world’s Peace Tabi. 
lees, and who holds in this country, more nearly than 
any other man, the high rank that Sir Michael Costa 
has for many years held in England. 

It is only necessary here to say that the Institute will 
afford unrivaled opportunities for music teachers, both 
vocal and instrumental, and for those preparing to 
teach, to improve in their important work, and that no 
b i will pay them better than a mem- 


bh 








bership at one of its terms. 

Dr. Root is at the head of Normal work in this coun- 
try. Mr. Goldbeck is one of America’s most elegant 

ianists, and is one of her best teachers, and Mr. F. W. 
Root is in the highest rank in his specialty. 

Send for circulars of particulars. 


CINCINITATIO 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion an rsue their studies under the personal oe - 
vision of the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE BOSTON 
Normal Musical Institute 


Will hold its Sixth Session at KITTANNING, PA., for 
four weeks, commencing July 9, 1883. Tuition $10 for 
the full course, including all concerts and the other 
entertainments. 





FACULTY. 
Mr. J 


. Harry Wheeler, Voice, Vocal Physi- 
and Chorus Conductor. 
Louis Piano, Orchestration, and Com- 


Eugene Thayer, Organ, Harmony, and 
mt. 
r. Benson, Music in the Public Schools 
and‘the Tomec-Sol-Fa Method. 
iss Marion Sterns, Elocution and Dramatic 
Peiffer 
Herr Albert Hosenstein, | Modern Languages 


a@The Redemption Hymn,” by Gounod, will be 
among the choruses to be studied. , 
For circulars or particulars, address 
MR. J. HARRY WHEELER, 
149 A Trem nt Street, Boston, Mass. 





Or MR. JOSEPH PAINTER, Kittanning, Pa. 

















SECULAR QUARTETS. 


MIXED AND MALE VOICES, 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, BRIL- 
LIANT AND EFFECTIVE. 





SWEET IONE. 
F. W. Roor. Price 60 cents. 
GOOD NIGHT, AND PLEASANT DREAMS. 


. Murray. Price 60 cents. 


BLOW ON, WILD GALES. 


W. F. Suerwin, Price 30 cents. 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 


(Male Voices.) J. Q. Hoyt. Price 40 cents. 


TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 


OSENFELD. Price 40 cents. 


HIS HEART GROWS YOUNG. 


W. F. Suerwin. Price 40 cents. 


THEN | THINK OF THEE. 


J. R. Murray. Price 40 cents, 


WAITING FOR THEE. 


. P. Danxs. Price 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the marked price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
“Teachers’ Olub” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 





THE “TRUE” SERIES 


Valuable Musical Works. 








THe 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY, 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
te their definition, etc., now in common use. It 
contains just what you want and no more. Can easily 
be carried in the pocket. Price, 36 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


Containing concise instructions for Tumimg and 
timg Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instruments. 
Price, 30 cents, 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and copaininng All the mysteries of the art full 
illustrated and explai Country organists will fin 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 

ity of ding “‘to town” for a tuner every time 
the gets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts of mechanical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents. 








Books will be added to this series from time to time. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


BUVARD METEOD TOR THE YONGE, 


Lessons Sent by Mail. 


The Howard Method, as set forth in written 
lessons, has its powerful effect in improving 
the voice, because it gives actual bodily control 
of the muscular efforts of the respiration of 
the throat, 

By easy and exactly described steps the pupil is 
trained to make movements and efforts of the pharynx, 
the palate, throat, and even of the vocal chords, them- | 
selves. He thus learns to exert a physical and exact | 
force to break up each fault of vocal action, instead of 
relying upon the feeble and too indefinite advice of 
other methods. 

The voice is genrrally -xtended in compass | 
from three to sia notes,its power doubled and 
its quality vastly improved. 

The wanted power of these corresponding lessons 
is evinced by four bulletins of testimonials and many 
special circulars, 

“The improvement in my voice is wonderful.” Chas 
N. Adams, 6: Mafle St., Columbus. O | 

“1 find these (written) lessons immensely beneficial.”’ | 
D. K. Rollah, Nunda, Livingston Co, N. Y. 

“The tongue exercises removed one batch of faults, 
the throat exercises another, and now these later les- | 
sons are removiug the rest. ]. Ball, 37 6th St. San 
Francisco, Cal. 

“lran upto high C,and when I tried A, B, and C. 
each alone, sang the notes with at clearness and 
power. I could not make even the least sound upon | 
them before.” Miss Lou Hastings, Vevay, Ind, 


' 
Address JOHN HOWARD, [5 E. (4th St., New York. | 
NEW BOOK. | 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL ; 


FOR VOCAL PURPOSES. 


Inspiration—HExpiration. 


Mailed on receipt of 60 cts., in stamps or currency. 

Also enclose 25 cts., for Pamphlet on “The Vocal 
Process.” (The Mouth—The Throat—The Respira- 
tory Organs.) Also 25 cts., in post stamps, for 
Pamphlet on “Vocal Reform,” ““Voeal Development,” 
and ‘‘Natural Singing.”” Or, $1.00 for the three works. 
“Speakers and Singers,” Circulars, (containing descrip- 
tive lists of Exercises,) Bulletins No. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5, 
and letters of Terms and conditions, sent free. 


YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER, 


Read the Testimony of its Life-long Readers. 


Have taken “Practical Farmer” 27 years. It is one of 
the best agricultural weecklies.—A. Scott, Del. Co., Pa 
Been a subscriber for 25 years, find it a pleasant and 
helpful visitor.—C. W. Getz, Manoa, Pa. The second 
paper I read on a list of seven; been taking it many 
years. Like it!—D. B. Latrsnaw, Vincent, Pa. En- 
closed find subscription for my 18th year.—A H Carry, 
Camden, Del. Have taken “ Farmer” 26 years. Con- 
sider it indispensable in every farmer's family.—J. W. 
Coopee, Whiteleysburg, Del. Samples of letters re- 
ceived daily,showing the high esteem in which the paper 
is held. ¢ “ Practical Farmer” (established 1855), is 
a 16 page, 64 column weekly, laden with good things 
concerning Agriculture, the Garden, Horticulture, Live 
Stock, the Apiary, etc. Its “Family Circle,” “Youth’s’ 
“Household” and “Hygiene” departments contain the 
ripest thoughts of well-known writers. Everything per- 
versive of pure morality is excluded from its columns. | 
Its complete market reports keep the farmer posted on | 
current prices of farm products. The paper Par excet- 
LENCE for all engaged in rural pursuits. 

To enable you to become its PRACTICAL friend, as 
thousands have already done, we offer to send it on trial 
for six months, 26 wecks, and make you a free gift of a 
beautiful sugar and salt n, on receipt of 54 cents 
(in pow. panes sumengy—the 4 cents above the sub- 
scription ing the exact cost of packing and mailin 
the spoons. ese goods have been secured after mack 

tient hunt, in order to give our readers something of 
intrinsic worth. Made on a base of hardened steel, 
nickle-plated, and then heavily plated with pure coin 
silver, they are alike attractive and durable. There 
will be no delay in sending off these premiums, we have | 
them on hand, having purchased the manufacturers’ 
entire stock, and want you to have them. The “Practi- 
cal Farmer” is now in its 28th year, and its publishers 
have earned an enviable reputation for promptness and 
reliability in dealing with its patrons. A paper that can 

its subscribers for over twenty-five years, must 
possess high character, and its publishers be thoroughly 
responsible. It has never made a promise to its subscri- 
bers which it has not promptly fulfilled. Four neigh- 
bors may club and remit money order for $2, and spoons 
(four set) will be sent with paper6 monthstoeach. This 
advertisement may not appear again. Address 


The Farmer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, 22 'Pucctcn Mises 


songs which are the people's favorites. Words often 
arrant nonsense, but the melodies some of the sweetest 
and best in the world. The Success of the Season, and 
is selling rapidly. A fine, large volume, pages full sheet 
music size. 

94 Songs. including * Old Folks at Home,” and all 
of Foster's best, “ Old Uncle Ned,” “‘ Rosa Lee,” “ Ken- 
tucky Home ;” also “ Lilly Dale,’ “ Twinkling Stars,” 
and, in fact, a large part of the popular favorites of the 
last thirty years. 

Very Easy Instruction Books, with very entertaining 
airs for practice, are Winner’s Ideal Methods for Vio 
lin, Piano, Cornet, Flageolet, Fife, Flute, Guitar, Cabi- 
net Organ, Accordeon, Clarinet, and Banjo. Price of 
each 75 cents. Simple instructions, and nearly 100 
tunes in each. 

MUSICAL FAVORITE, (Just out.) New Book 
of bound music. Fine selection of piano pieces. $2, 
plain ; $2.50, boards; $3, gilt. 


SHEPARD CHURCH COLLECTION 


For quartet and chorus choirs. A fine collection of 
quartets and anthems of a novel and striking character, 
by such composers as Gounod, Stainer, Rubinstein, 
Sullivan, Rheinberger, Franz and Schubert, in all about 
50 pieces, by about 40 noted musicians. Compiled and 
arranged W. M. Richardsonand J. E. Burgess. The 
solo singers are well remembered. Price $1.25 


Dobson’s Universal Banjo Instructor. 


The banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable instru- 


| ment, and deservedly so, in its present improved form 


Messrs. H. C, and G. C, Dobson have provided in this 
new instructor, all that is needed, including 57 bright 
Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Walk-rounds, Waltzes, Polkas 
and Schottisches, and 22 popular songs. Price $1.00 


—FOk— 
SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, 
We here menti¢n, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS, (§ cts.) for Common Schools, by L. O 


Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be uni- 
versally used The older books, GOLDEN ROBIN, 
60 cts.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES, (50 cts.) by 
Emerson, and others, have a fixed reputation and are 
always in demand. Send for lists! 

The WELCOME CHORUS, ($1.) by Tilden, HIGH 
SCHOOL CHOIR, ($1.) and HOUR OF SINGING, 
$1.) by Emerson and Tilden, LAUREL WREATH, 
$1.) by Perkins, SONG ECHO, [75 cts.) by Perkins, 
and SCHOOL SONG BOOK, (60 cts.) by Everest, are 
all good and successful collections for High and Norma! 
Schools. Send for lists! 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE COLLECTION, ($1 
by Morse, VOCAL ECHOES, ($1.) CHOICE TRIOS, 
$1 by Tilden, are new and first-class collections for 
female voices. 

Five Hundred instructors for All Instruments, 
including the world-famous RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD FOR PIANOFORTE, ($3.25), and many 
thousands of songs and pieces, always ready for the 
Music Department of Seminaries and Colleges. Send 
for lists! Any book mailed for retail price 


CANTATAS--OPERETTAS 
SACRED. 


Ruts anv Boaz, (65 cts.) is new, easy and every way 
delightful. Josern’s Bonwpacs, ($1.) and Be_suazzar, 
$1.) make gorgeous orienta! spectacles, as do the easier 
Dante, (60 cts.) and Estuer, (50 cts Fatt or Je 
RUSALEM, (80 cts.) Curtst THe Lorn, (80 cts.) are good, 
and St. Saen’s De.ver, (80 cts.), Berlioz’ Fiicur twwro 
Eoyrr, (38 cts.) Sullivan's PropiGat Son, (75 cts.) are 
worthy and striking compositions. 


SECULAR, 
ComaAta, (80 cts.); Don Mumio, ($1.50.), Lorecey, (50 
cts.), St. Cuctuta’s Day, (60 cts.) May Queen, ($1.), 


are classic and beautiful. Easier ones are HAYMAKERS, 
($1.), by Root, and Thomas's Picwic, ($1.). Pretty par- 
jor Operettas are Pauline, ($1.25), Pacomrra, ($1.25), 
Diamonp cut Diamonp, ($1.), Curs anp Saucers, (25 
cts. For many others, send for lists. All Sullivan's 
Operas published in good style and at low prices 


NEW BOOKS OF GREAT MERIT: 


Repemprtion, ($1 Gounod Novello’s Edition. 
Sugrarp Cotiection, ($1 Quartets and Choirs 
Cuorat Cuorr, ($1.). Best New Choir Book 
Peervess, (75 cts.). Best New Singing Class Book 
MinstTret Sonas, ($2 A great success 

Musica Favorite, ($2.). ew Piano Music 


Any book mailed for above price 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bostqn. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broapway, New Yorn. 





CHURGH & CO’S 


DOLLAR MUSICAL LHBRARY 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
GANTLY PRINTED AND DURABLY BOUND. 


PRIGE PER VOL, $1.00, 
Bound in Elegant Cloth, with Black and Gold Stamp. 
VOL. I. 


YOUTM AND PLEASURE. 


A Collection of Easy Pieces for the Piano. 
VOL. It. 


MOURS OF SONG. 


A Collection of Choice Popular Songs and Choruses 
with Piano-Forte Accompaniments. 


VOL. EXE. 


THE PIANISTS PRIDE. 


A Valuable Collection of Elegant Pieces for the Piano- 
Forte, in great Variety, and by the most 
pular Composers. 


VOL... IV. 


THE CONCERT AT MOME, 


FOR VIOLIN OR FLUTE AND PIANO, 
A Choice Collection of Violin and Piano Duets, Con- 
sisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


VOL. Vv 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


PIANO DUETS. 


Containing Pieces  Vopermare. Difficulty for two 
rformers 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square. 





All the favorite writers so well known to 
our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan 
etc., have contributed liberally to ‘‘Pure De- 
ight.” 


Dr. Root’s own opinion of “ Pure Delight” 
is that it will “‘ beat the Prize,”” which was by 
far the most successful Sunday school book 
of the day. 


BEAUTIFUL CANTATAS 


FOR — 


Choir and Sunday-School Festivals. 


Woros sy H. BUTTERWORTH, oF THE “ YoutH’s Companion.” 
Music sy DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


Isan ORATORIO CANTATA, based pon 

Scripture, Suited to all Festi 

30 cts. by mail; $3.00 a dozen by express 
Single Specimen Copy sent for 25 cts. 


DAVID, THE SHEPHERD BOY; 


For the Choir and Choral Society, with 
numbers that may be ae by Children. 


Wherever performed it is — 
Single Copy for Exam., 65 ¢., $7.50 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE; 


A HOWUDAY ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHILDREN. 


Little girl catches Santa Claus in the fire- 

ge <a him tobe Grandpa, A fam- 

ly scene is introduced at wh ch the old 

Carols are sung. Can be gotten up in two 
ty mail, 3. é 











weeks. 35 cts. 0 a doz. by ex- 


press. Send 25 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


THE CHOICEST GIFT. 
THE STORY OF SAMUEL, 


FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. Beautiful 


Songs and Readin gs for aes Children. In- 
one g numbers hoir. Easy,and 

elight fully cnaladabne. 25 cts., $3.00 
per doz. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square. 


"MURRAY'S METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN. 


ITS AUTHOR. 

Mr. James R. Murray, is well known as a 
teacher and composer of wide experience 
ITS METHOD 
Is New, Clear, and Concise, among other 

novelties, containing a 

“ PRELIMINARY PRACTICE 

WITHOUT NOTES. 
ITS MUSIC 

Is for all occasions where music is desir- 
able, and of great variet 

Second to none heretofore published, and, 
in many of its essential features, far in ad- 
vance of an d its predecessors. 

Price $2. Specimen pages on appli- 
cation. 


SPECIAL SONGS 


AND 


RESPONSIVE SERVICES, 


—FOR— 


Easter, S. S. Anniversaries, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other Festivals. 

New every year. Brerything in‘h musi- 
cal line that can be wanted by Choir, 
Church, Sun ay School or Choral Society, 
will be found in greatest variety at the 
publishing house of 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


New York Office, 5 Union Square. 














ORCHESTRA PARTS 


——— FOR—— 


‘David the Shepherd Boy.” 


An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
popular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. The 
following instruments are included: 1st and 2nd Vio- 
lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, Fagotti, Oboe, Corni, Tym- 
pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti. 


| he does in years, 


THE ROUSICAR eee et 





NEW! BRIGHT! PROGRESSIVE! 
THE JUVENILE 


CLASS AND CONCERT, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S SINGING CLASSES 
AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


By H. H. McGranahan and W. A. Lafferty. 
A New Book 
corny seer course 0 


large variety of new choice Songs 
Duets, Trios, scpetnar atte a Motion Songs, 
Glees, ete., together the Cantata of 


“ THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as 
for whom teachers are not 
available, we “A book just - ie 4 
30 cts. by mail 
paid; $3.00 per doz. by express, chirge 
not prepaid 


The Gospel el Male cs, 


—_No.2.— 
By JAMES McGRANAHAN. 


A worthy successor to borg Male Choir 
No. 1, containing, per ~— greater va- 
wiety ‘of Music, and a of 0 tthe l le’ higher order, 
but of about t difficulty ; much of 
the music can be used t by mixed voices. 

Paty + 50 cts. per copy by mail, $5.00 per 


“Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
New York Office, § Union Square. 


Dr. Root does not grow old in his moslo if 
“Pure Delight” has in it 
some of the most charming things he has ever 


| written. 





A new feature in “‘ Pure Delight” is the de- 


- lightful little interiudes connected with most 


This arrangement is not for sale, but can be had for 


Exhibition purposes, on easy terms. 
mation address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


JUST ISSUED! 


The Latest d best bola lnstruction Book, | 


Saw 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHN T. RUTLEDGE. 


The simplest, most complete and practical instruc- 


For further infor- | 


tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to | 


the public. 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 


his ideas and methods brought into actual use in his | 


Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- | 


teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental | 
music contained in the book is such as can not be | 


surpassed. 


Engraved Piate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Music Paper! Durably Bound in Boards: 
PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. J. Church & Co. 
200-206 Wabash Ave. No. 5 Union Square. 





of the pieces, which will prove of great use- 
| fulness t to many Sunday school | organists. 


The Best in America! 


The Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY; 


12th VOLUME, 1883. 
Bright Editorials, Eminent Contributors, 
Entertaining C ence, amoorue- 
tive Essays, Crisp Criticisms 
tiful Music and Newsy Heme 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.50, 


which includes 
Your Choice of 10 Elegant Premium Volumcs. 


Full particulars and table of contents of 
Premium Volumes sent on pt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK! 


PURE DELIGHY, 


— BY — 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


cover to cover with Choice 

hors and such contribu- 
e J. R. MURRAY, 

JAMES McG RANAHAN, and others. 


Attractive Music, Wholesome Hymns. 
192 pages, Papel Lenard durable binding. 
prose. ‘Sinate copy (Jk 
tion, 2 an copy, by pm nn Tl 
 Puttiehed by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square. 
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CINCINNATI, JUNE 1, 1883. 





THE SONG OF THE MONKS OF SANDOMIR. 





SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY M. CAPEL. 





Six hundred years ago, one night, 
The monks of Sandomir 

Had chanted matins in the choir, 
And then sat down to hear 

The lesson from the martyrs’ lives™ 
For the ensuing day; 

For thus the Blessed Dominie 
Had taught his sons the way 

To sanctify the hours that men 
In pleasure or in sleep 

Are wont to spend, and they took care 
His holy rule to keep. 


The book lay open on the desk 
At the appointed page ; 

The youngest novice, who was scarce 
More than a boy in age, 

Stood up to sing, and on a book 
Looked down with earnest eyes. 

At once across his features stole 
A movement of surprise; 

And then, with clear and steady voice, 
He sang ‘‘The Forty-nine 

Martyrs of Sandomir’’—and laid 
His finger on the line. 


Sadoc, the Prior, almost knew 
By heart that holy book, 

And, rising in his stall, he called 
With a reproving look 

The novice to his side, and said 
‘*My son, what hast thou sung? 

From jests within these sacred walls 
’Twere meet to keep thy tongue.” 


‘*Father,” the novice answered meek 
“The words are written all 
Upon this page;” and brought it straight 
To Sadoc in his stall. 
Th’ illuminated parchment shone 
With gold and colors bright, 
But brighter far than all the rest, 
With an unearthly light, 
Beam'd forth the words the youth had sung. 


The Prior saw the sign, 
And said, ‘*My brethren, ‘tis from God; 
“Are we not forty-nine? 
It is a message from our Lord— 
Rejoice! for by his grace, 
To-morrow we shall be in heaven, 
To-morrow see his face. 


What matter if the way be hard 
And steep that leads us there? 

The time is short. Let us make haste, 
And for our death prepare.” 

Then one by one at Sadoc’s feet 
The monks their sins confessed 





With true contrition, and rose up 
In peace, absolved and blessed. 

And when the eastern sunbeams came 
In through the window tall, 

Sadoc, the Prior, said Mass, and gave 
The Bread of Life to all. 


. . * . . * 


Like other days that wondrous day 
The holy brethren spent ; 

As their rule bade them, to their meals, 
To work, to prayer they went; 

Only from time to time they said, 
** Why are the hours so long ? 

We thought we should have been ere now 
Joining the angels’ song.” 


The evening came, the complin bell 
Had called them to the choir— 

“God grant us all a perfect end,”’ 
In blessing said the Prior. 

And when the complin psalms were sung, 
They chanted at the end— 

‘* Into Thy hands, my Lord and God, 
My spirit I commend.” 

Again, and yet again rose up 
Those words so calm and sweet, 

As when an echo from a rock 
Doth some clear note repeat. 


Fierce war cries, then were heard without, 
Blows shook the convent gate ; 

The heathen Tartar hordes had come 
With fury filled and hate. 

The brethren heeded not, nor heard 
The clamor of their foes ; 

For from their lips the holy hymn, 
“Salve Regina,” rose. 


And two and two in order ranged 
They passed down through the nave, 


And when they turned and kneeled, the Prior 


The holy water gave. 
But as they sang, ‘‘O Mother dear, 
When this life’s exile’s o’er, 
Show us the face of Christ, thy Son," 
The Tartars burst the door. 


With savage yells and shouts they came, 
With deadly weapons bare, 

On murder and on plunder bent ;— 
The sight that met them there, 

Of that white-rob’d, undaunted band, 
Kneeling so calm and still, 

A moment checked them in their course— 


The next, the pow’rs of ill 

Had urged them on, and they began 
Their work of blood and death, 

Nor stayed their hands till all the monks 
Had yielded up their breath. 

So Sadoc and his brethren all, 
At Sandomir were slain ; 

Six hundred years in Heaven have paid 
That hour of bitter pain. 








HERE AND THERE. 
FRIEND, commenting on some of the recent VISITOR arti- 

cles, says: ‘‘ You talk of certain music that is ‘all Greek’ to 
the people, and yet I notice they go in crowds to hear it.”’ 

If an orator were to deliver a Greek oration, there would be some 
things about even that, that would not be ‘all Greek” to his audi- 
ence. His dress, his gestures, and the tones of his voice would be 
‘plain English” to every one; and if his dress was elegant, his 
gestures graceful or forcible, and his voice fine, there might be con- 
siderable enjoyment in the performance, even if the Greek part 
of it was not understood. Such Greek scholars, however, as might 
be present would, in addition to the external things, have a deeper 
and more intelligent pleasure, if the oration was a good one. 

A popular excitement about anything is not ‘‘ Greek '"—everybody 
comprehends and feels it. Fashion is not ‘‘Greek,"’ and the potency 
of a fashionable audience is one of the most English (or American) 
of things. 

The bows of the violins moving together with automatic precision, 
the perfect crescendos and diminuendos, the astounding forzandos, 
the bewitching pianissimos, and all the consummate mechanism of a 
model orchestra, are not ‘‘Greek"’ any more than are the splendid 
costumes, the powerful action and magnificent voices of Ristori and 
Salvini. To be sure, the American people do not understand what 
these great actors say, but the outside, the husk, the shell of the 
whole affair is as comprehensible as their mother tongue. That is 
not, however, a perfect illustration, for the audience can follow the 
actors with a book and find out pretty nearly what the costumes, 
action and voices mean at certain places, while no earthly power can 
make people understand music that is above their comprehension, 
however much they may admire the machinery that produces it. 

There are many kinds and grades of musical enjoyment in a popu- 
lar audience at a good concert of high class music. A very few fully 
comprehend it. To such the beautiful mechanism is but a means 
hardly thought of in the greater enjoyment of the music itself. They 
are like people who, listening to a true orator, forget the man in his 
subject. 

A few have a partial enjoyment of the music itself. Here and 
there are spots that are too much for them, but they wait willingly 
through such places, enjoying what they can in watching the con- 
ductor and the working of the machinery. The great majority com- 
prehend nothing of the music itself. The fresh and striking melodic 
and rhythmic forms, the new and wonderful harmonies and modula- 
tions which so delight the connoisseur are indeed “all Greek”’ to 
them. Nota thread of coherence or a ray of intelligence comes to 
their minds from these sources. Still many of this large number 
have a kind of musical enjoyment during such a performance. It is 
not deep, it is not intelligent; but superficial as it is, it is something 
musical, Now it is a tone or tones having some peculiar quality, 
now a forzando that brings their wandering thoughts with a pleasant 
suddenness back to the business in hand; now a bit of brilliant 
execution ; now a long sweep of crescendo, culminating in a grand 
crash; now a dimenuendo so gradual and perfect that they hold 
their breaths to hear its closing tone; then a thread of pianissimo 
‘* just too sweet for any use."" They do not know what it all means, 
but they believe it is splendid, and say so with emphasis. A few are 
driven to the necessity of getting what enjoyment they can from their 
neighbors’ bonnets or neckties. If comparison with their own is 
favorable, this part of the concert is often attended with a good deal 
of satisfaction. A few, perhaps, wish they had stayed at home, but 
the large majority feel the exhilaration of the fashionable boom that 
skillful management has created, and are glad, on the whole, to be in 
it. It is true many will not care to go again. They have seen the 
show, gratified their curiosity, and fulfilled their duties to society. 
“Are you going to hear the great orchestra?’’ ‘‘Why, no; I’ve been; 
I heard them when they were here last year."" “Are you going to 
hear the Quartet?" ‘Certainly. I always go when they 
sing; would not fail on any account.’’ In one case it is a show 
appealing only to the senses, in the other it is real musical enjoy- 
ment. 

People can be managed into attending concerts in which most of 
the music is unsuited to their states, and by changing methods and 
introducing novelties they can be made to “‘try it again,”’ but adver- 
tise the identical high class music that they heard last year, and 
which they ought to hear many times to understand, and they will 
not go for that. Tell them that Madame Nilsson, will sing ‘“‘Way 
down upon the Swanee River,”’ and having heard jt many times be- 
fore will be the very reason that they will go to hear it again. 

Do not talk about education in this connection. ‘People do not go 
to the concerts to be educated, and concert giver$ do not advertise 
to educate. They know better than to do so. Musical entertain- 
ment is the proper and the whole idea. Whatever education may 

















come, is incidental and not planned for, nor in the least put forth as 
an attraction. 

There can be no doubt about the outcome of insisting upon per- 
forming music that a large majority of the people cannot enjoy. A 
law underlies the whole matter, as inevitable in its workings as the 
law of gravitation. Adroit management, the fame of'a conductor, 
novelties in methods or soloists, highly finished performances, Xc., 
may keep such concerts going for a while, but it certainly will not be 
the music that the people do not understand that will draw them. 
Proofs of this are foundin the history of many musical societies and 
concert enterprises. ; 

The unmusical people (scientifically speaking) must be obtained, 
for they pay the bills. There are not enough of those who really 
comprehend much of the music that is given to the people to pay 
gas bills and janitors’ fees, partly because they are so few, and 
partly because so many of them think that their knowledge of the 
subject entitles them to—let somebody else pay. : 

So, treat the people well. Give them their proportion of what 
they want and pay be. G. F. 





— 


HOW TO DISCOURAGE A CHOIR. 


BY W. F. SHERWIN. 








\HERE are times when the best way to explain how a thing 

9 should be done is to show how of to do it. So much has 

been written and said regarding the proper treatment of choirs 

that possibly a brief putting on the negative side may help to better 

the condition of affairs in some churches. If it be desirable to dis- 

integrate and either totally destroy or render useless the choir organi- 

zation, a constant observance of the following rules will hardly fail to 
accomplish the purpose. I speak mainly of volunteer choirs. 

1. Let the leading people of the church and congregation hold 
themselves aloof from the choir, showing that they consider them- 
selves too refined to engage in such a menial service. 

2. Habitually allude to the choir as if it were a sort of necessary 
evil which must be endured, but not enjoyed. Harp away on the 
old but false assertion that singers are more quarrelsome than other 
people. Tell them often that they are too sensitive. Scarification 
and frequent blisterings may cure it. 

3. Never study how their happiness, personally or collectively, 
may be promoted. Do not invite them to social gatherings or else- 
where —waless you want to use them. Make them feel that they are 
looked upon as belonging to the ‘‘common herd"’—whatever that may 
be—well enough in their way, but not to intrude into other society. 
Otherwise they might feel “stuck up.” 

4. Criticise them freely, and pass by no Sey for finding 
fault. To show a grateful appreciation of the effort to do well might 
give them too exalted ideas of the importance of their work, and 
they are “so sensitive '’ that praise is not safe. 

5. Do not furnish adequate supplies. If they want new books let 
them pay for them, as they alone are to use them. It is effective in 
such a case to tell them that the old anthems are much better. than 
the new, and then, after a Sunday or two, taunt them with “ everlast- 
ingly singing the same old pieces."’ This will show some attention 
at least. 

6. Censure any member who is absent on a funeral occasion. A 
mechanic who enjoys singing well enough to give his services one 
evening a week for drill, and fills his place on Sundays, certainly 
ought to be willing to leave his shop for a half day, two or three or 
more times in a month, to insure good music in the funeral service, 
though it might be unreasonable to expect such sacrifice by a busy 
merchant or lawyer. If he does this, refrain from any expression 
of obligation for the pains taken. He should feel that he is an un- 
profitable servant at best, and has only done that which it was his 
~ to do. , 

hen the pastor prays for the officers of the church and the corps 
of workers in the Sunday school, let him conveniently omit any 
mention of the choir, especially of the leader or organist, otherwise 
they may feel more or less hampered by a consciousness that their 
work is something to be-considered a sacred calling. This will 
abridge their freedom, and be likely to distract their attention from 
the Sunday newspapers, music books, dz//et deux, etc., during the 
prayers and sermons. It is quite probable also that such recogni- 
tion as a sweet, tender petition “ for those who lead us in the songs 
of Zion,” might so deepen their personal interest in the pastor as to 
lead to undue familiarity. There have been cases indeed, where it 
led to an earnest invitation ‘to the pastor to be nt at rehearsals, 
and either open or close them with prayer. is is deplorable, be- 
cause it tends to dissipate idea that it is all “just for fun,” and 
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might give an unpleasantly devotional style to the rendering of 
hymns. 

‘There we have seven rules, one for every day in the week, which 
will ruin any ordinary choir if persisted in. The writer speaks with 
absolute confidence, because he has often seen the working of this 
plan, with varied modifications, and has never known it to fail. The 
least it can possibly do is to worry, harrass and discourage a body 
of singers until they get in such a state of mind that they can be 
summarily dealt with by some show of righteous indignation. 


—_ewe 


How to Play Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words. 


CONTINUED. 








7. (Book V,, No, 4.) Not easy to play at the proper pace. As in 
the previous cases the introductory and concluding symphonies 
should be well distinguished from the rest. The rhythm throughout 
should be well kept up, notably by the repeated D's and G's in the 
bass. Those ninths in both hands are very awkward to play clearly, 
especially the second time, when they come after eighth notes, and, 
unless you have exceptionally long fingers, you will be obliged to 
only just touch the D and B, but firmly fasten upon the upper notes. 

8. (Book 1., No. 6.)—Venetienisches Gondellied —Written in 
Venice in 1830; this, a Venetian Gondola song, is one of the few to 
which Mendlessohn gave a name. Do not be afraid to play the C 
sharp in measure 14; it is quiteintended. The long sustained notes at 


the end and beginning were evidently su ted by the vague and 
somewhat monotonous songs of the gondoliers, not only in Venice 
but in other parts of the Adriatic and Mediterranean. e accom- 


paniment, which imitates the regular stroke of oars, must be quiet and 
uniform, and be sure the break is not perceptable, when in meas- 
ure 7 it is taken up by the left hand entirely. Gradually the sounds 
die away in the distance, the plashing of the water ceases, and all is 


still again. 

9. Book III., No. 1.)—The chief difficulty here lies in the division 
of the accompaniment between the hands and the phrasing of the 
passionate melody above. In the middle the return to the subject in 
the original key must be gracefully and delicately managed, 

10, (Book I., No 1. One of the most charming of the whole set. 
Be careful to sustain the quarter notes in the base as well as the 
treble, lifting quickly the fingers from the sixteenth notes as they in- 
terfere otherwise sadly with the beautiful theme. Mark the echo in 
the gth measure and in the 26th and 27th, The return to the subject 
should be grandly played, and the last climax in measure 41 as 
broadly as possible. 

Il, (Boo VI., No. 5.)—To be carefully fingered in the symphonies, 
judicious use being made of the thumb and first fingers of the right 
hand. The little piece, with its sad coloring, reminds one of an Au- 
tumn landscape. Here, exceptionally, we have a ritardando in the 
middle, which is preceded by a most lovely sequence of which much 
may be made, the intensity of feeling increasing whilst the tone di- 
minishes. 

12. (Book V. No. 1.)—The great feature of this composition is the 
reiteration of the two very first notes of the melody. The interval 
changes, sometimes it is a fourth, sometimes it is a seventh, once a 
second, but always from an upperto a lower note. The effect is that 
of a constantly repeated entreaty, replied to by the longer phrase, and 
towards the end we find it in the bass as well, 

13. (Book II,, No, 1,)—I dare say you think it hard enough to play 
two notes in one hand against three in the other, but here you must 
manage it in the right hand alone, which renders this number very 
troublesome in parts, Do not in any case let the melody suffer ; it 
must always soar above the accompaniment, 

14. (Book II., No. 1.)—A pure love song, and like so many love 
songs, somewhat treacherous and deceptive. To ny on with it looks 
very easy sailing, but, let me warn you, there are breakers ahead, 
though by means of good steering you may hope to come safe to port. 
When the octaves occur in the bass it is rather difficult to take up the 
accompaniment at the second and fourth beats without making 
them staccato, which is to be avuided, Inthe 14th and 15th measures 
from the end the melody is in octaves, which are to be played in the 
right hand besides the first three of every six notes in the accompa- 
niment, the last three by the left. 

15. (Book III,, No. 2.)—Almost like a Russian national air; in turn 
passionate and tender. Your chief attention must be given to the 
syncopated accompaniment, especially when the melody does not 
mark the second beat in the measure, which must then be well pro- 
nounced in the bass. Just before the end phase note the imitation in 
— hand, and the gradual dying away at the last without ra//en- 
ta : 


the time fractionally, which will always give a stiff effect. Practice 
each hand alone and then play them together as independently as 
you can. A common sides is to play in measure 5, D in the bass 
as D flat. Now it is not so marked except in some spurious editions. 
It is D natural and in the next measure D flat, whereas in the same 
passage in measures 13 and 14 itis flat bothtimes. Notice too in the 
return to the original subject later on that it is natural again. This 
piece is almost in a duet form, though not so named by the com- 
poser. 

17. (Book VI., No. 3.)—Of a pastoral character and to be kept in 
exact time except Where there are indications to the contrary, being 

layed throughout equally and quietly. After the ritard, be sure to 
Gea the a fempo on the very first of the next measure. 

18. (Book IV., No. 4.)—Solemn and reflective. The stretches 
render this on fy but easy. The sforzando notes to be well 
brought out and the quiet ending after the break, which, by the by, 
is only a wait of three beats and nota pause, to contrast with the 
climax which precedes it. 

19. (Book V., No. 5.)—I always think this must represent a duet of 
two damsels gliding over the placid lagoon, and interrupted occa- 
sionally by the callhof the boatmen. This call is heard at the end under 
the gradual fading away of the strain. 

20. (Book V., No, 6.)—Generally known as the Fruhlingslied 
(spring song) though it is more than doubtful whether Mendlessohn 
so named it. It is very rarely played as he intended, being gener- 
ally taken too fast. It is absolutely necessary that the chords in the 
left hand should be short and light, not in the least interfering with 
the delicious melody. Almost throughout the piece the first eighth 
note in the measure is to be lifted,the slur mark beginning on the 
second eighth. 

21. (Book II., No. 6.)— Venetienisches Gondellied.—The last of the 
Gondola songs and of a more melancholy tinge than its two prede- 
cessors, It begins with those two long-drawn-out notes we had in 
the A minor one, the 5th and 6th measures being peculiarly mournful 
and wailing. The same passage recurs in measures 13 and 14, and 
31 and 32, and it must in each case be played very /ega/o, the fingers 
literally clinging to the notes. At the end you fancy you hear the 
rising and falling of the tones on the breeze while the gondola slowly 
glides out of sight. 

22. (Book I., No. 3.)—Sometimes called “Hunting Song.” In 
truth one seems almost to hear in this spirited composition the call of 
the horn, the galop of horses and the yelping of hounds. In any 
case it is evidently meant to be played at a great pace, and ina 
spirited and brilliant manner throughout. It is very important to 
notice that the last two notes of measure 5 (and all corresponding 
passages) are sixteenths and eighths, #o/ two sixteenths as almost in- 
variably given, and which, though much easier, quite spoils the effect. 
In measure 8 the first bass note is F sharp, not A as is usually played, 
and even printed in some editions. The sixteenths at the end should 
be very even, and the dim. carefully observed, though there is a 
slight cresc. for the conclusion. 

23. (Book VIL, No. 4.)—The accompaniment here is sometimes 
divided in a very difficult way, the large intervals in the left hand 
rendering it very hard to play legato. Observe the peculiar figure of 
this accompaniment, which is kept up even in the finaltadence. In 
measures 27 and 30 resist the temptation to take G sharp in the bass, 
G natural though somewhat an unexpected note being intended. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





“POPULAR” AND ARTISTIC SONGS. 


HE difference between a “ popular"’ and an artistic song con- 
sists for the main part in the former employing one and the 
same melody for each verse; whereas in the latter, the music 

is adapted to the words without reference to their division into verses 
and seeks to give expression tothe smallest details of the subjec- 
This latter form is also distinguished from popular song by the act 
companiment, as the instrumental portion not only assumes a more 
independent position, in that it proceeds irrespective of the voice ; 
but that, in parts where the subject of the poem may render it neces- 
sary, it supplements the voice and conveys to the mind of the listener 
those shades of expression which the voice alone is not capable of 
rendering. Ina popular song, on the other hand, the accompani- 
ment proceeds as it were spontaneously from the melody, the har- 
monic and rhythmic proportions of which are its sole guide. Occas- 
ionally, perhaps, in case of an arfeggio, it may toa certain extent 
increase the emotion. It will be at once apparent that German lyric 
melody, in the new form it had assumed, opened up to the musician 
an immense field for the exercise of his creative powers, and no one 
took greater advantage of the opportunity thus offered than Franz 








16, ‘(Book IV., No. 2.)—In such a case as this, where you have 
continually three notes against two, it is of no use to try and reckon 





Schubert, whom we may justly term the creator of German artistic 
song. 
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FRANZ LACHNER. 





TRANSLATED FOR THE VISITOR BY MARIA HYDE, 





celebrated his eightieth birthday. He first saw the light of the 

world as the son of a teacher in Rau-am-Lech. Of the three 
brothers known as able and meritorious musicians, Franz, Vincinz 
and Ignaz Lachner, he is the most able, and has found the most 
important sphere of activity. Munchen was long proud to see him 
as leader ‘of the operatic representations at the Hof-theatre, and at 
the head of his excellently conducted orchestra at the Akademie 
concerts at the Odeon, and rejoices even now in being the principal 
scene of his artistic activity, and in being able to greet him as its 
highly honored citizen. If Herr Lachner has for a long time with- 
drawn himself from the high waves of the modern art-stream into a 
contemplative position, yet is the consciousness of his high service 
to art in Munchen very lively ; and it shows itself by the celebration 
of his eightieth birthday as a festivity. 

A short glance at the life and work of the feted master will con- 
vince the younger generation that he has rendered to art, and still 
more, art-education, in this town, the highest service. 

Franz Lachner received his first musical instruction from his father. 
When he was brought to Neuberg-on-the-Danube for further studies, 
where he visited the Gymnasium, he had already reached a high 
degree of skill on the piano-forte, and also on the violoncello. Here 
his freshly awakened talent for composition found opportunity to 
develop itself, since he then became the private pupil of a well 
grounded musician, Professor Eisenhofer. In his sixteenth year he 
left the Gymnasium at Neuberg. His father was dead; from his 
mother he received permission to choose music as his life calling. 
He went to Munchen, where, by giving lessons and assisting in the 
orchestra of the Suburban Theatre, he earned a scanty livelihood, 
and applied himself to the study of composition under the instruc- 
tion of Ett. At that time, Vienna was the leading musical city; 
there the great masters lived, as some do still. Vienna possessed 
powerful attractions for the young artist. In the Autumn of 1822 he 
started with little means, but trusting to his good luck, for Vienna. 
He made the journey in a boat, and saved himself the passage fare 
by helping at the oars. Safely arrived, he soon found an opportu- 
nity to show his skill in organ playing at a public competition for 
the post of organist in a Protestant church, and to drive competitors 
from the field. He received useful aid and incitation to further studies 
from Abt, Stadtler, and Simon Sechter. He became the cordial 
friend of Franz Schubert, and both young composers could congratu- 
late themselves on the acquaintance of the great master, Beethoven. 

In the vear 1826 Lachner was engaged as Vice-capellmeister at 
the Karntnerthor Theatre, and won in that place the regard of the 
royal Hof-capellmeister Weigl, who gave him the fundamental in- 
struction in the art of directing. After Weigl’s death, in the year 
1828, Lachner became first capellmeister of the Karntnerthor Thea- 
tre, and associated with him Conradin Kreutzer, He remained in 
this position until 1834, when he followed a call to Mannheim, and 
undertook there the direction of the opera. On the journey from 
Vienna to Mannheim, he brought out in Munchen his symphony in 
D minor, which found such universal approval that the wish to gain 
the composer for the city made itself actively felt. Already in the 
1836 this desire became realized: Franz Lachner became Hof-capell- 
meister for the church and theatre, and warmly welcomed. 

In this new position he had, owing to the confidence of King 
Ludwig I in his great ability, almost entire control, and could alter 
and arrange the condition of the opera, and improve the concerts 
of the academy, according to his own best judgment. The result 
soon became evident in the most satisfactory manner. The additions 
made to the company of the theatre, the newly organized chorus, and 
the already excellent orchestra, strengthened by new and able play- 
ers, became united under his energetic and able leadership. This 
was the force that accomplished such fine work in art, that the Mun- 
chener opera rejoiced in the highest recognition. 

Lachner understood in the highest degree how to find the right 
talent for the opera. He made his choice with unerring judgment, 
free from the weakness and trials of inferior ability, so that it became 
possible for him to create an ensemble such as was not formerly 
obtainable. To the influence of Lachner it was due that in this 
theatre the work to be brought out became more ‘important than the 
artists who took the principal parts. Formerly it has been held on 
every stage, and is to some extent yet, that the artist is much greater 
than the composition. People only went to the opera because he or 
she sang; if the work was mutilated, was simply a caricature of life, 
it was the same, if only the artist had a chance te shine. This kind 
of charlantism .gave so little pleasure to the honest artist-nature of 
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Lachner, that he opposed it with all his strength. The public learned 
to recognize his opinions as correct, and judged thereby the perform- 
ance of the work. This recognition of correct performance was not 
intuitive, need hardly be said. 

Lachner’s energy soon began to make itself felt in the most favora- 
ble manner in the concert hall. The concerts established in 1811 
had deteriorated to the point of becoming mere entertainment music, 
so that the public had almost entirely lost its interest in them. 
Lachner brought out the works of our classical masters, Bach, Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, and thereby aroused the interest of the people 
to such a degree that the concerts of the academy became the center 
of musical life in Munchen. * 

In the year 1852 Lachner was offered the position of Royal Hof- 
capellmeister in Vienna. They succeeded, however, by raising his 
salary, and by obtaining for him the title of Royal General-music- 
director, in keeping him in Munchen. He remained in this position 
until 1865. The modern incoming element was, however, so unsym- 
pathetic with him that it disgusted him with his work. He applied 
for a pension, and held from that time a prolonged “leave of ab- 
sence,’ employing his genius for composition, which, owing to his 
continued intellectual and physical vigor, he has practiced up to the 
present time. 

Franz Lachner early gained for himself an honored name as com- 
poser by his oratorio, ‘‘ Moses,”’ and the cantata, ‘The Four Ages 
of Man.” These works, with several piano pieces, were written. 
during his residence in Vienna. Lachner was industrious in all 
forms of musical composition, and has proved himself especially 
master of laws and means of expression, He was successful in 
creating works of great beauty and merit. Many of his songs 
attained great popularity, among others, “ Das Waldvogelein.”” The 
number of his compositions for one or more voices, with piano 
accompaniment, as well as for other instruments, and for the piano 
alone, is very great. Of chamber music, he has published sonatas 
for piano and violin, piano and violoncello, piano-trios, string-quar- 
tets and quintets. He has written for church use requiems and 
masses, with and without orchestra; for orchestra alone, eight 
symphonies and eight suites. 

The last art from out of which the symphony has grown, has 
awakened to new life through Lachner's example. The great success 
of his suites in all concert halls has inspired other composers to 
cultivate this form ; although the opinions concerning the revival of 
this form, now so superseded by 'the symphony, are very contradic- 
tory. Franz Lachner wrote three operas, “ Alidia,” ‘‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini,” and ‘‘Catherina Conaro,”” The last gave him the reputa- 
tion of a considerable dramatic composer. 

Lachner’s compositions are in the style of the so-called “ Vienna 
school,”’ a melody built upon a light harmonic foundation being the 
distinguishing feature. Lachner’s works show a great wealth of 
harmonic ideas when contrasted with the works of his contempora- 
ries of the same school. Also the compositions of his later life 
should afford, in their wonderful freshness, the highest enjoyment to 
the friends of good and noble-minded Lachner, because noted as 
the most significant outcome of the time of Beethoven and Schubert. 
To wander in the paths which these masters had pointed out was for 
him the keenest enjoyment, and drew him on to join himself to that 
romantically developing school in North Germany. 

May the honored master long be permitted to enjoy the evening 
of his life in undiminished mental and bodily vigor ! + Ae he receive 
the proof of the grateful recognition of his fellow citizens, that his 
elevating work in our city will always receive its deserved apprecia- 
tion, and that the citizens of Munchen will always be proud to be 
able to call him ‘‘ Our Lachner /” 
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THE MUSIC OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


A Nata is an art which lies closer to civilization than any art 








but poetry. Music is a better test of the moral culture of an age 

than its painting, or its sculpture, or even ‘its architecture. 
Music, by its nature, is ubiquitous, as much, almost, as poetry itself; 
in one sense more so, for its vernacular tongue is common to man- 
kind. Music, in its nature, is social—it can enter every home—it is 
not the privilege of the rich; and thus it belongs to the social and 
domestic life of a people, as painting and sculpture, the arts of the 
few, never have cone or can do. It touches the heart and the 
character as the arts of form have never sought to do, at least in the 
modern world. When we test the civilization of an age by its art, 
we should look to its music next to its poeery. and sometimes even 
more than to its poetry. Critics who talk about the debasement of 
the age, when churchwardens built those os ge temples, must 
assuredly be deaf. Those churchwardens and the rest of the 
congregation wept as they listened to Handel and Mozart. One 
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wearies of hearing how grand and precious a time is ours, now that 
we can draw a cornflower right. 

Music is the art of the eighteenth century, the art wherein it stands 
supreme in the ages ; perfect, complete and self-created. The whole 
gamut of music (except the plain song, part song, dance and mass) 
is the creation of the eighteenth century; opera, sonato, concerto, 
symphony, oratorio, and the full uses of instrumen‘ation, harmony, 
air, chorus, march and fugue, all belong to that age. If one thinks 
of the pathos of those great songs, of the majesty of those full 
choirs, of the inexhaustible melody of their operas, and all that Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, and the early years of Beethoven, 
gave us, it is strange to hear that that age was dead to art. Neither the 
age which gave us the Madonnas and the Sistine, nor the age which 
gave us Reims and Westminster Abbey, nor even the age which 
gave us the Parthenon, did more for humanity than the age to which 
we owe the oratorios, and the operas, the sonatas, and masses of the 
great age of music. 

Not merely was music of the highest order produced, not merely 
did that age create almost all the great orders of music, but the 
generation gave itself to music with a passion such as marks all ages 
wherein art reaches its zenithh When Handel and Bounoncini, 
Gluck and Piccinni, Farinelli and Caffarelli, divided the town, it was 
not with the languid partisanship which amuses our leisure, but with 
the passions of the Red and Green factions in the Circus of Byzantium, 
England, it is true, had few musicians of its own but Handel is for 
practical purposes an English musician, and the great Italian singers 
and the great German masters were never more truly at home than 
when surrounded by English admirers. Our people bore their fair 
share in this new birth of art, especially if our national anthem was 
really the product of this age. And not our people only, but the 
men of culture, of rank, of power, and the court itself. And the 
story that the king caused the whole house to rise when the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus was heard is a happy symbol of the enthusiasm of the 
time. 
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THE RESTFULNESS OF MUSIC. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 








EST is a process, not a product. It restores to body and mind 
expended energy, but itself is not this energy,— only the means 
of obtaining it. We ought not, in strictness to say that we are 

rested, but renovated, rather. Our natural forces recover their tone 
and vigor through a period of quiet, but no vital force is added to 
them by rest, indeed. it is questionable whether rest, so called, has 
any objective reality at all, and is not altogether a state, and a varia- 
ble state at that. What rests one person may not rest another; the 
process is not thé same in every case. Bvt the fact that something 
must be done, some means employed, to secure rest, is what we 
wish to bring out in this connection. Even sleep, “‘tired nature's 
sweet restorer,”’ is in a large degree the voluntary act of the person ; 
that is, it can be resisted, to a certain extent, or it can beinduced. It 
is about as much under our control as any of the forces of nature by 
which we are surrounded. And the other means which are given 
us for our renovation—these certainly are processes and acts, in- 
stead of products or states. 

Music as a means of restoring expended vigor of mind and body 
—music as rest— has long been acknowledged to be one of the most 
natural and available methods. Its qualities are such as to induce 
the pleasurable quiet and soothing repose which are necessary for 
mental and physical recuperation. How naturally music aids itself 
to sleep. The first melody that floats in consciousness, and will 
always remain there, as one of the sweetest reminiscences of life, is 
the lullaby crooned by the mother over the cradle of her babe. 

‘‘Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber ; 
Holy angels guard thy bed” — 


Beautiful hymn of infancy; softly and tenderly breathed from the 
lips of love, and growing outer on | more tender, as the spirit of sleep 
descends at its invocation, till it dies away in a wordless murmur, in 
a sweet whisper—in a singing silence! Ah, what would the gentle 
mother do, if it were not for the restfulness of music? How would 
the little curtains be wooed down over the little eyes, and the spirit of 
the child be lured away into the happy fields of dreamland ? 

I have heard the term “sleep music,’ and I think that there are 
musical themes and movements which naturally induce sleep. We 
are all familiar with the fairy tales and the romances, where the 
queens and the princes and the maidens are wooed to sleep in fra- 
grant bowers by soft, sweet strains from hidden players. All romance 
is idealized common life ; and so it is here. The hidden players and 
the fragrant bowers are all that give the tale its glamor. Music 
soothes the weary and the care-burdened, even of us prosaic folk, to 
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| sleep, as truly as it does the beautiful people in the stories. The 
strain must be soft and slow, and of no great range. Let it be monot- 
onous, the more so the better—a singing and re-singing of a plain- 
tive gentle theme. Such music, run in the thoughts, will put one, how- 
ever restless, speedily to sleep. Some birds, I have heard, sing them- 
selves to sleep—why should not we? 

But music is useful otherwise than a composer to sleep. In this 
manner it is chiefly a physical rest; but in another manner it is more 
restful to the mind. 

I think that very few who have a natural taste and love for music, 
and yet neglect it, for very weariness’ sake, realize that it is more use- 
ful than absolute quietness itself. There are hundreds and thousands 
of brain-weary and heart-weary men and women, who will doze and 
wake by the fireside all evening and go to bed more weary than 
at first, who might be rested and refreshed and prepared for sweeter 
slumber by their latent or forgotton love for music. If there be any 
employment in our homes during the evening, itis apt to be reading ; 
and people think that reading rests, because it requires no movement 
of the body. The fact is that reading is tiresome, compared with 
music. Not that I would cry down reading, but I say it should have 
the best hours of the day, when the mind is fresh, for it is an appro- 
priative act, and requires energy. Almost anybody will gap over a 
book that is really worth reading, after nine o'clock in the even- 
ing. The attempt to incorporate another's thoughts exhausts the 
already weary mind, and, almost before the reader knows, the sense 
has run away and is lost. 

But it is otherwise with music. Music rests the mind. It does not 
require a mental process to appropriate it. The heart-mind—the 
spirit—apprehends music, and it does it intuitively, without the use of 
the reasoning power. Do you ask why it rests us more than absolute 
quietness does? I answer, because as we have seen, rest is a process, 
not a product ; we must make use of some means to reinvigorate our 
powers. What we may call ‘‘absolute quietness’’ does not exist— 
only relative quietness ; and while the mind and _ body are relatively 
quiet, they are only preying upon themselves by a sort of ceaseless 
subjective activity. What is needed is not complete relaxation of nerve 
and muscle, but something to tone these up and restore wasted 
energy. Sleep does this—sleep, which is one form of rest, and music 
does it, which is another form of rest. 

My plea, then is for more music in the houshold—in the average 
household, where all are wearied by the toil of the day. I believe 
that it will rest and build up the tired mind and body; I know that it 
will cheer the spirits. If you love music, it is worth while to try if it 
is notthe method of rest you need. 





WALTER SCOTT'S PIANO. 


vay, Ta marriage which took place in Edinburgh a short time ago, 
/ BX. the presents received by the bride embraced an old piano, 
2 prized as having been a gift to her mother’s family, so far back 
as the year 1817, from Sir Walter Scott. It was understood to have 
been the instrument on which Sir Walter's daughters, Anne and So 
phia, had received their first instruction in music; but having only 
thirty-six notes, it had been replaced by a more modern piano suita- 
ble to their advancement. It is of the spinet form, and looked, at 
the date referred to, as if it had belonged to the middle of the last 
century, the name it bore being “‘ John & Hugh Watson, Edinburgh, 
makers, from London.” For twelve years the piano again did serv- 
ice in the school-room, but was again deposed to meet the require- 
ments of advanced pupils. Yet it retained an honored place in the 
heart, especially of one who had enjoyed the friendship and confi- 
dence of Scott, before he was recognized as the author of ‘‘ Waverly.”’ 
It was always spoken of as “Old Sir Walter,”’ and accompanied its 
owners in many changes long after it had ceased to ‘discourse 
sweet music;’’ though, sooth to say, for many years it occupied the 
place of a lobby table. In 1854 the instrument descended to the 
second generation, which necessitated a long and weary journey. 
Age had brought infirmities and very shaky legs, but no better ref- 
uge was forthcoming than the corner of a bath-room. Here it re- 
mained undisturbed until 1872, when another change brought it back 
to Edinburgh, when, alas ! the new owner could not afford even stand- 
ing room. An asylum was sought in the relict-room of the Scott 
monument, but the piano was deemed too large for admission. Only 
one alternative remained—that of amputation. The legs were taken 
off and for nine years dangled from the roof of a butler’s pantry, 
while the honored trunk was deposited under a bed. Now the in- 
strument, as a heirloom, descends to the third generation, and 
brighter days are apparently in store. Incased in a warm coat of 
olive green, curiously embroidered in many colors of needle work, it 
is to promoted to a place of distinction, and will stand within 











hearing of such music as may well make its old bones “ dirl.” 
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CHOPIN AS A MAN. 





CONCLUDED, 


He liked to send with his letters to his sisters, nephews, and nieces, 
from time to time, little plays, or fashion articles. He was as de- 
lighted as a child when he could give them surprises; but he also 
valued the least remembrance which his family sent him from 
home. The day on which a letter came from Warsaw was a day 
of rejoicing with him. Yet he never spoke of it; but in the quiet 
of his home he devoted his time to the remembrance of those whom 
he loved. He carefully preserved every gift which he received 
from his parental home, for everything which came from his family 
was of the highest value to him. He‘never gave such gifts away, 
nor would he allow them to be touched nor looked at a long time by 
another. 

Imbued from childhood with the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
he disliked to discuss or even speak of religious questions. He kept 
his faith locked up in his own breast. He seldom took an active part 
in conversations upon politics and literature, although he liked to 
listen to them. He never obtruded his own views upon any one, but 
if his beloved art were mentioned slightingly, or, perhaps, attacked, 
he was always ready for open combat. A romanticist from genuine 
conviction, he entered the lists for the defense of these. During the 
first years of his residence in Paris, especially, he gave many proofs 
that he was devoted with his whole soul to the romantic movement. 
At that time Liszt and Berlioz were the most important representa- 
tives of the modern musical tendency, and were withal the ablest, the 
boldest, and most persevering of all the young men engaged in the 
contest with the classicists. Soon after, in 1832, Chopin, who was 
in his own country during this conflict, adopted the views of Berlioz 
and Liszt, and was one of those who openly renounced the old style 
and pointed out its charlatanism. Chopin’s views remained un- 
changed during the whole period of this struggle for Romanticism, in 
which compositions were produced which may justly be called master- 
pieces. He did not make the least concessions to those who were 
more anxious to employ art as a means of gain, reputation, and dis- 
tinction, than to serve it for its own sake, and promote its advance- 
ment. He even gave up, without hesitation, the association which he 
so highly valued with his fellow-artists, when he was convinced that 
they went too far in their dislike for any innovation, and endeavored 
to exert an influence upon his artistic activity. His art was sacred to 
him, and he never praised a musical composition, nor the interpreta- 
tion of one, unless he esteemed it worthy of approbation, He never 
employed artistic means to attain extraordinary triumphs, or secure 
more rapid popularity for his works. He nee ~ 4 occasionally say to 
his intimate friends: “I believe that the intrinsic worth of my works 
will commend them ; whether they are recognized to-day or to-mor- 
row is, in the end, wholly a matter of indifference.’ 

The thorough study of his youth, his habitual reflection, and his 
great reverence for classic beauty, always prevented him from groping 
about in the dark. The remarkable care and conscientiousness with 
which Chopin finished his works was a shield for him against all 
superficial or unfriendly critics, who sought eagerly for little faults 
that they might find occasion for blame. Early accustomed to exer- 
cise the severest self-criticism,-he threw many compositions into his 
waste-basket which another perhaps would have published with pride. 
He never attempted compositions which were foreign to his talent, 
nor did he ever begin anything unless he knew certainly that he 
could bring it to a successful end. Educated in the German sense 
and fashioned after German masters, Chopin also valued German 
music most. To him, Hzndel, Gluck, Bach, Haydn, and Mozart 
were ideal perfections. Although he bowed beneath the might of 
Beethoven's genius, the gigantic conceptions of this master were less 
sympathetic to him than the creations of Mozart, with the charm and 
sweetness of their melodies. He thought that delicate finish was 
lacking here and there, in the works of Beethoven ; their plan ap- 
peared to him too colossal, their outbursts of passion too violent and 
grasping. In 1830, Schubert's compositions, particularly some of 
his songs, began to find their way into Paris. Chopin, like all im- 
partial musicians, was thoroughly delighted by the richness of their 
melody, but regretted that the composer often allowed himself to be 
beguiled by his luxurious, welling fancy to overstep the formal boun- 
daries in his larger works, and thus to weaken their charm. 

Droll things concerning Chopin's descent were related during the 
first period of his residence in Paris, when the attention of the musical 
world was beginning to be directed to the great artist. Some con- 
sidered him a German ; others, because of his French name, thought 
him aFrenchman. At every opportunity Chopin protested energet- 
ically against these assumptions, and withthe pride of a good patriot 
declared everywhere that he was a Pole. His nationality, like his 
patriotism, expressed itself in word and deed. The latter was shown, 





not only in his liberality, not only in this that he voluntarily shared 
the exile of his unfortunate countrymen, but also in the choice of his 
friends, and his preference for his Polish pupils. Nevertheless he 
thoroughly disliked to boast of this love for his native country. Of 
French descent, on his father's side, and perfectly familiar with the 
French language, he was yet unable to conceal entirely, in his pro- 
nunciation, the nationality ofhis mother. As he drew his inspiration 
from Polish folk-songs, so also he loved to imitate the liguistic usages 
current in the provinces, and—when he was in a particularly good 
humor—was very happy in ss some features of its uncouth 
simplicity. If, for instance, Chopin had saddened an intimate circle 
of listeners by his playing, he knew how to enliven them at once by 
his admirable imitation of the peasant dialects, especially that of the 
provinces Masury and Cracow. When Frederic conversed with 
friends upon the excellences of the modern languages, and made a 
comparison of their merits, he always extolled his mother-tongue to 
the skies, and could not sufficiently praise its melodiousness, its rich- 
ness, its significant expressions, its delicacy and masculine vigor. 


Imaginative natures are seldom wholly free from superstition. 
Chopin possessed it in the highest degree, and his —— was 
stronger or weaker in proportion as he was physically well or ill. 
As he sauntered along the boulevards one evening, coming from a 
soiree with some friends, among them was A. Szmitkowski, to whom 
he dedicated his splendid mazourka, Op. 50, he jestingly spoke of the 
inconveniences which were here and there imposed upon him by his 
financial conditions. ‘I wish,” he said, laughing, ‘‘that some good 
spirit would put into my trunk, by magic, about twenty thousand 
francs. This would be just about enough to so set me oe for 
all, thatI could have the comfort which lev so much,” During the 
night he dreamed that his wish had been fulfilled. A few days after- 
ward he opened a secret compartment of his trunk, in which he was 
accustomed to keep his money and a few mementoes which he espe- 
cially valued, and here, indeed, he found the mentioned sum. i 

upil and enthusiastic friend, Miss Stirling, had—of course without 
fis knowledge—ordered it to be placed there by Szmitkowski, when 
he had told her of Chopin's wish and singular dream. He disliked 
the numbers seven and thirteen, He never undertook anything of 
importance on Mondays and Fridays,*because he was convinced— 
and almost all Poles share this conviction—that these are unlucky 
days, on which nothing succeeds. Devoted from childhood to mu- 
sic, he lived constantly in the realm of sound. Even if he were not 
listening to it, his thought was only of music, and he dreamed of it 
by night. One can readily perceive how the continual occupation 
with this art must have irritated and excited his nerves, which were, 
by nature, exceedingly sensitive; how the sensibilities, the imagina- 
tion, even the whole moral nature of Chopin, became graduall 
ethereal and delicate ; how painfully every discord from contact wi 
homely realities was felt in his inmost being. He confided his inner- 
most thoughts then to his instrument, and these became ever sadder 
and more distracted, until at last his heart broke. 


Liszt says of Chopin: “ With the modern, simple, and less ecstatic 
outward features, Chopin united the reverent worship for Art which 
the earliest masters of the Middle Ages paid to it. Like them, he 
regarded the exercise of his art as a high and holy vocation. Like 
them, he was proud to be consecrated, by nature, as its priest, and 
he brought to its service that pious devotion which at once ennobles 
the artist and makes him happy.’ Even in his last hours this feel- 
ing was especially patent, and it is more neg gga to us through a 
knowledge of Polish customs. In our day still, although more sel- 
dom than formerly, the dying carefully select the clothing in which 
they wish to be buried. Many even had them furnished dee before 
their death. Their most cherished, most earnest thoughts thereby 
find expression. Garments of the cloister are chosen also by people 
of the world, but of devout faith, especially by women, for their last 
attire. Men preferred to be seen for the last time, by their friends, 
in their official dress; they even frequently desired to have their 
weapons put into the grave with them. 

Chopin, although not only a composer, but also one of the first 
pianists (according to many, the first of his time), still gave propor- 
tionately the fewest concerts. Nevertheless, he wished to be buried 
in the clothing which he was accustomed to wear at his concerts. A 
natural, fervent feeling, springing from an inexhaustible fountain of 
enthusiasm for his art, doubtless inspired within him this last wish, 
which was gratified. Whoever beheld him thus slumbering among 
flowers and palm branches, in the dress so well known to the enthu- 
siastic listeners now surrounding his coffin, was compelled to say 
that Frederic Chopin had remained true to himself, for his last thoughts 
were devoted to his art. Driven by political troubles from his home, 
separated from his relatives, led finally into the thorny path of an 
unhappy love, and enfeebled by disease, he departed too soon from 
we world, which he enriched by the sublime effusions of his inward 

ing. 














THE WIZZARD OF THE VIOLIN, 








ENOA is the commercial metropolis of Italy to-day, and while 
8 it may not boast in the possession of world-renowned master- 
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although there was a vast distance between the two. - This incident 
sounds like invention, but it is vouched for by more than one of 
those present. 

| We hear but little of Sivori in this country, and his name is but 
| seldom spoken, while his compositions are still less known, but that 


pieces in art or architecture ; while it lacks the art treasures of | he was a great performer there remains no doubt. The Italian writer 


Flerence, the charm of Venice, that ‘‘swan of the sea," or the 
beauties of Naples, it has deep interest for the musician. 

Many cities claim to be the birth-place of Columbus, but Genoa, 
itis generally conceded, has the better claim. Here, too, was borp 
the great Italian agitator and patriot Mazzoni, who was the first to 
raise, in the face of all Europe, the banner of Italian independence, 
and here his tomb, which has become an altar. 

Genoa was the home of Verdi for a long time. In Busseto, not 
far away, he, when eight years of age, dedicated himself to music ; 
at seventeen, with some of his compositions under his arm, we find 
him in Milan knocking at the door of the Conservatory for admis- 
sion, Strange to say, his opeere is refused; it is said he is 
entirely destitute of musical talent, and he is advised to return to the 
plow. Verdi knew he had something to say to the world, and taking 


a private master, he masters his studies, glad indeed to deny himself | of.Sivori’s birth, and its connection with his after life! 


a meal or two occasionally in order to gain admission to the gallery 
of La Scala, 

Two operas fail him, and the open graves of his wife and two 
children strike with anguish the deeper feelings of his nature ; then 
Nabucco, the new offspring of his brain, takes Italy by storm, and 
the unsuccessful university applicant becomes the ‘‘ Euripides of the 
Italian opera.” 

But there is another figure—a wild, wierd being—which Genoa 
claims as her own, and about whom the musician never ceases to 
wonder—the wizzard of the violin—Pagannini. In the Municipal 
Palace, under glass, is the violin from which this magician of the 
bow evolved the impossible. Berlioz, himself somewhat akin to the 
eccentric violinist in character, calls Weber a meteor and Pagannini 
a comet. Among his own people, it is “ one God, one Pagannini ;"’ 
in Paris he is the “king of violinists,” and in Vienna the “ god of 
the violin.”” If we are to credit one-half of the statements of the 
musical cognoscenti, Pagannini. began where the violinists of our day 
leave off, and that he vanquished art herself. Rossini says of him, 
‘1 conceive for him a species of fanaticism, not unmixed with awe.” 
Meyerbeer, fascinated inthe vain effort to describe his wonderful 
playing, exclaims, “imagine the most surprising effects it is possible 
to produce upon the violin, and Pagannini will climb far beyond your 
highest expectations." The rustics, the unlearned in art, could only 
account for his wonder-working by declaring they saw the evil one, 
with his traditional horns and tail, standing behind the violinist 
directing his bow. “Behold!” exclaims Romani, “ with one hand 
he grasps his violin, with the other he shakes his bow, which is to 
dominate it, as the lion-tamer shakes his rod at the lion. At the 
first touch of his knotted fingers, the violin groans as if it had a 
presentiment of his power; at the second, it shudders and weeps and 
complains like the magnetized patient; at the third, it obeys the im- 
pulse, and breaks forth into sounds prolonged and sonorous. The 
thaumaturgus bends over it, shaking his wavy locks, brooding it 
with his gaze; the inmost fibres of the hollow instrument are shaken, 
then waver, then yield to the fascination. The spectators gaze in 
silence, and hang upon him without winking an eyelid, as he pours 
forth an avalanche of harmony.” 

One beautiful May evening, after he repaired to Nice to recruit his 
shattered health, he observed an unusual refulgence in his room, 
and asked its cause. 

‘* Maestro, it is the morn.” 

“Draw aside the curtain, that I may die in the bath of liquid 
silver.” 

Raising himself on his elbow, he looked over the rippling waves 
of the blue Mediterranean, and then called for the companion of his 
triumphs, his beloved violin. He took it up and kissed it reverently, 
and then poured out his soul upon the strings for the last time, He 
had ceased to breathe when the harmony concluded. 

This account, be it said, is nearer the truth than most of such 
death-bed scenes, It is somewhat singular that his body was un- 
buried for many years, and lay in a basement of a hospital, The 
incomparable artist, whom kings delighted to honor, who had been 
feted and ee and petted by the noblest minds of his day, was 
not given a decent interment until after a long and vexatious law- 
suit, He filled both hemispheres with his fame, and the earth 
grudged him a reluctant grave, 

During one of Pagannini’s concerts in Genoa, while executing a 
most wonderful passage, the intense stillness of the hall was broken 
by groans and the sound of some ene falling to the floor, A 
fainting woman was taken from the hall, and shortly after gave 
birth to Ernesto Camillo Sivori, who afterward became the great 
wizzard’s pupil, and who attained fame second only to his master, 


| Romani speaks of Sivori in terms which acquaint us to some degree 
| with his style. He says: ‘‘ Young in years and delicate in appear- 
| ance, he advances composed, and I would say almost timid. There 
|is no ostentation, no studied gesture, no artifice. You would say 
|that the strings, untouched by the bow, vibrated spontaneously, or 
that an invisible zephyr breathed upon them and disclosed their hid- 
den melodies. So many are these, so various and variable, they 
overflow and then unite, dissolve and then blend, so smoothly and 
harmoniously that you can hardly believe them to be the result of 
art. You would rather imagine Nature poured them out with the 
same prodigality with which she lavishes perfumes in a garden, or 
zephyrs in a summer morning.” 

In this wonder-world of ours, what strange metempsychosis per- 
vade the mysteries of life! Wecannot but muse over the singularity 
Happy is 
that artist, who, conscious of his possibilities, exclaims in the rever- 
ent words of Felicien David, the composer of the Desert, after his 
first grand success: 

‘I have a vast responsibility, and, with the help of God, I trust | 
shall not be inferior to myself in my work!"’ 

WARREN WALTERS. 





From Longfellow’s ‘* Michael Angelo.’ 


N the second installment of -Longfellow's tragedy of ‘* Michael 
P Angelo,” occurs a passage, which, though purporting to be the 
|* words of Vittoria Colonna, will afford to many readers a glimpse 
of the poet's religious thought and tendéncy : 

‘* Parting with friends is temporary death, 

As all death is; we see no more their faces, 

Nor hear their voices, save in memory ; 

But messages of love give us assurance 

That we are not forgotten. Who shall say 

That from the world of spirits comes no greeting, 
No message of remembrance? It may be 

The thoughts that visit us, we know not whence 
Sudden as inspiration, are the whispers 

Of disembodied spirits speaking to us 

As friends, who wait outside a prison wall, 
Through the barred windows speak to those within.” 


Further along occurs the following beautiful and touching verse, 

spoken by the great Tuscan artist : 
** How will men speak of me when I am gone, 
When all this colorless, sad life is ended, 
And I am dust? They will remember only 
The wrinkled forehead, the marred countenance, 
And readiness of my speech, and my rough manners, 
And never dream that underneath them all 
There was a woman’s heart of tenderness. 
They will not know the secret of my life, 
Locked up in silence, or but vaguely hinted 
In uncouth rhymes that may, perchance, survive 
Some little space in memories of men! 
Each one performs his life work, and then leaves it ; 
Those that come after him will estimate 
His influence on the age in which he lived. ”’ 


In the following act Titian expresses and enlarges upon the same 
thought in the.following words : 
** Men die and are forgotten. The great world 
Goes on the same. Among the myriads 
Of men that live, or have lived, or shall live, 
What is a single life, or thine or mine, 
That we should think all nature would stand still 
If we are gone? We must make room for others.” 


A GOAT SOLO IN “TANNHAUSER.”’ 


An effect never contemplated by the composer of ‘‘ Tannhauser”™ 
was produced one night at Covent Garden, thanks to a couple of 
animal supers. With the first notes of the goatherd's song, the two 
goats tethered to the rock began to bleat most piteously ; and in her 
own interest, Mile. Cottino hastened to set them free. One made a 
hasty and undignified exit, but the other, less bashful, made its way 
to the footlights, and insisted upon delivering itself of a ludicrous solo 
as unmelodious as the most ardent admirer of the music of the fu- 
ture could hope to hear, 
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Concert-giving, by pianists especially, has 
taken on the proportions of an epidemic in 
Boston, Thirty-five in one week, and the con- 
tagion still spreading ! 





Since the inauguration of the Cincinnati 
May Musical Festival, the spread of the festival 
idea has been prodigious, and has not been con- 
fined to the interests of music alone, though all 
have sprung from the same source, the May 
Festival Organization of this city. 





Our Alma Mater is certainly putting forth 
unusual attractions this year, both for benefit 
and enjoyment. Teachers and those preparing 
as well as thoes who wish merely to improve 
themselves, will find it just what they want. 
Circulars give full information. 





WE have to record the death of another mu- 
sician, well known to the readers of the VisIToR, 
Mr. Lyman G, Beecher, of Bradford, McKean 
Co., Pa., leaving a wife and three daughters, 
the oldest, Mrs. J. E. Elliott, of Elmira, N, Y. 
A friend writes, ‘‘ His devotion to the interests 
of the Vistror continued to the last.” Mrs, 
Beecher will take her husband’s place in work- 
ing for the paper. 





THE grandest theme for human thought and 


effort is that which is the subject of the ‘ Pas. 


sion Music,”’ the ‘* Messiah,” and the “ Re- 
demption."” Bach, Handel and Gounod hon- 
cred themselves in devoting their best powers 
to the works above named, and in turn were 
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honored by an inspiration for the task (if it can 
be called such) which must have been itself a 
sufficient recompense. 

Our English brethren are seemingly fond of 
combining accomplishments. A recent adver- 
tisement in an English paper reads thus: 
‘* Wanted, an organist who can teach dancing.” 
Another is as follows: ‘* Lady music teachers 
can easily earn from $15 to $24 per week by 
learning the scientific system of dress cutting.” 
No wonder the more advanced music teachers 
clamor for a system of registration, 

RoBertT SCHUMANN, in his rules for young 
musicians, speaks of the importance of training 
the ear to recognize pitches. This may be done 
in many pleasant ways. In our active profes- 
sional life we found pupils easily interested to 
discover the exact pitch of the sound of bells, 
steam whistles, bird songs, the cries of animals, 
etc., and these investigations proved to be of 
incalculable value in their subsequent musical 





education. 





AN observing friend, sadly unmusical, asks 
us if it is necessary for pianists and organists 
to indulge in the contortions, which many of 
them, at least, allow themselves as they play, 
We refer both the querist and the subjects 
of his criticism to Hamlet’s advice to the 
actors, ‘* Use all gently, for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and as I may say the whirlwind of 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temper- 
ance that may give it smoothness.” 





WE are informed that in addition to the strong 
faculty already announced for the ‘ National 
Normal” at Erie, this summer, the following 
lady soloists may be expected: Mrs. Marie Gib- 
son, Buffalo, Soprano ; Miss Alice Everett, El- 
mira, Contralto; Miss Gertrude Cornell, So- 
pfano, and Miss May Root, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Chicago, The latter two, with Mr, Frank Root 
and the Doctor, constituting his famous quar- 
tette. 


A very pleasant half-hour interview with the 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, showed an increased in- 
terest on his part in all that pertains to the 
musical portion of the Church service. Would 
that we had men like him in all denominations, 
not only desirous for the welfare of music, but 
having an intelligent love for it, and a practical 
acquaintance with it. A minister who is igno- 
rant of and indifferent to music in general, is 
most likely to have poor material for the 
musical portion of his service. In fact it has 
been our observation, that musical ministers 
not only have the best musical service, but 
the best preaching. We suppose this comes 
from their ability to use their musical attain- 
ments for recreative purposes as well as a foil 
to dry theological study. 

Four ministers, each representing a differ- 
ent denomination, have individually confessed 
to us, in the last month, while applying for our 
assistance in some special services, that they 
did not know one tune from another. This 
confession has often been made to us by clergy- 
men, and we have never failed to tell them as 











we did in this case, that they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves for neglecting this im- 
portant part of a minister’s education, espe- 
cially when it can be so easily acquired. 





An orjanist (in this city we are sorry to say) 
was recently reprimanded by the pastor of his 
church /or having the choir sing ‘‘ Lovely ap- 
pear,”’ from the ‘** Redemption,” because it was 
written by the composer of ‘* Faust.’’!!! Noth- 
ing more beautiful or appropriate for church 
use can be found anywhere than this lovely solo 
and chorus. This pastor, to be consistent, 
should forbid the singing of ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” and the ‘* Hallelujah Chor- 
us,”’ for Handel wrote operas as well as ora- 
torios. Mozart’s masses must also come under 
ban, and with more reason, for this master 
wrote much operatic music, and some of it to 
very questionable libretti; and a great deal of 
his sacred music is not so ‘‘ religious” as some 
of Gounod’s secular pieces, if it comes to that! 

THOSE who are unaffected by the following 
paragraph will, of course, not object to it. 
Those to whom it applies should know what 
others think of them. It is from the Musical 
Courier : 

‘Although the yearly subscription price of 
musical journals is quite moderate, a consider- 
able nnmber of persons go into stores where 
they are for sale purposely to read them instead 
of subscribing to one or the other, as inclination 
may dictate. The right to do this is not ques- 
tioned. Itmay, however, be asked to what ex- 
tent le should avail themselves of the ex- 
pensive labor of others, without contributing 
their share toward the support of such labor. 
We speak for newspapers in general. Doubt- 
less, the truth of such rational expressions will 
be universally admitted. The newspaper bor- 
rower is naturally a mean individual. He is 
always anxious to be treated, but never exhibits 
any desire to treat others. He only speaks 
well of a savory dish when permitted to eat it 
all up free of cost tohim. There are hundreds 
of such individuals in the musical profession.” 


A Screed About Rules. 


Cherubini, the elder, has been taunting- 
ly called the ‘‘fifth-hunter,” a ‘‘musical 
martinet,’’ etc., which titles, after all, are 
not so very much to his discredit, judged 
by the slovenly way in which much of our 
modern music is put together. Practice is all 
very well, but when not directed by rules and 
regulations which are the result of the exper- 
ience of the best musicians the world has 
known, it is not likely to develop anything of 
lasting value. Even inspiration must conform 
to the requirements of good taste and common 
sense, and be harnessed into the vehicles 
which all ages have deemed desirable and even 
necessary. 

The rebound from the strict school of writ- 
ing, of which the earlier masters were such 
ardent advocates, has resulted, in these later 
days, in a style of composition, (we refer to 
church music principally) which certainly can- 
not be said to imitate the old to any alarming 
extent. ‘To the law,” says the one; ‘I defy 
the law,” says the other. ‘I am the State,” 
said the French King; “I am the law,” says 





























the modern musician, In fact, each writer now- 
adays, especially if he be of questionable tal- 
ent, seems to be a law unto himself. 

The reaction istoo violent to be healthy, and 
cannot long continue, thank fortune. While 
we have no longing for a return of the old style, 
with its over-careful attention to the rules as 
such, we do long for a little settling back, 
which, after all, would be a going forward. Of 
all the ungainly monstrosities in creation none 
are greater or more unnatural than much of 
the four-part music in the shape of anthems 
and chorals that have been foisted upon an un- 
suspecting public in the last ten or fifteen years. 
Most of this stuff is imported. We again thank 
fortune that itis not indigenous. There is 
neither rhyme nor reason in it. The parts 
move in uncouth progressions; the dissonances 
offend the ear and bring no recompense in 
proper resolution; even the melody, when there 
All this is 
the result of ‘‘free’’ composition, coupled with 


is one, is strained and abnormal, 


a desire to do something no one else has ever 
done before, and to produce ‘‘effects” in vocal 
music not hitherto attempted. This last has 
been accomplished. 

We do not believe in composing by rule. 
When the thoughts come, however, they should 
be properly expressed. That Beethoven, Bach 
and Mendelssohn violated rules at times and 
used “fifths” freely when they wanted them, 
is no reason why lesser lights should do so, 
especially beginners and students. These 
great men, whenever they transgressed in this 
direction had a reason for it, and in return for 
the liberty taken never failed to compensate 
most royally. Anybody else is entitled to the 
same privilege who can make the same returns. 

Rules are the experiences of the ages crystal- 
ized. They are not without reason, and there- 
fore are not to be lightly set aside. Rules prop- 
erly observed in study gives one the mastery of 
any Art or Science and enables him to become 
strong enough to set them aside later on. And 
it should be remembered that conformity to 
law, after all, gives one the largest liberty 
and enables him to develop most advantage- 
ously all the resources at his command. 


“The Redemption.” 

“Opus Vite Mee” wrote Gounod on the 
completed manuscript of the ‘‘ Redemption.” 
Scarcely a year has passed since the first 
performance and publication of the oratorio, 
and it has been produced in nearly every large 
city of the world. No other work in existence 
ever had such an auspicious beginning. The 
demand for it from all quarters does not of 
itself substantiate the claims of its author; 
mere curiosity and a desire for novelty -no 
doubt have prompted many societies to take 
up the work, The wide-spread demand for it 
may be somewhat attributable to these causes; 
yet, after all, there was before the publication 
of the Redemption a quite general feeling that 
Gounod was going to give the world a great 
work, and though some were found who 
sneered at the idea of a Frenchman, and that 
Frenchman Gounod, attempting a great relig 
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ious composition, the larger part of the musi- 
cal world, and especially that part of it which 
knew Gounod best, felt that his motives were 
right and deeply religious, and that he had the 
knowledge and power to produce a worthy 
work. 

This has been done. Fresh from a perform- 
ance of it that will hardly be equalled in any 
other part of the world, it is difficult to dis- 
sociate the impressions given by the wonderful 
technical execution of both orchestra and 
chorus from those produced by the inherent 
beauties of the work itself. Both must go to- 
gether, making a grand whole that will remain 
in the memory a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. 
that will enthuse the performer as this scems 
to have done, Had there been nothing in it, 
nothing could have been brought out of it. 

There are many beauties that a first hearing 
fails to disclose to the ordinary observer. All 
works of the scope of this one need special 
study and frequent hearing to be fully appreci- 
ated. And yet, there are many things in the 
Redemption that please and take the hearer 


There must be something in a work 


captive at once; ‘‘ Unfold ye portals,” and 
** The world is flesh become’ being among the 
most noticeable, the latter reminding us some- 
what of the well known “Nazareth” by the 
same author. The solo and 
Thy love as a Father” will surely become a 
It is wonderfully effective 
considering the material employed, while the 
trio ‘The Lord, He is risen again,” though 
still less pretentious, is quite as telling in its 
effects. 


chorus ‘* From 


favorite selection. 


Gounod seems to delight in unison singing, 
various numbers being written altogether in 
this way, It isa style of writing that has al- 
ways been a special delight to us,and is the way 
in which the grand old German chorales are 
always sung, or should be, the instruments 
supplying the harmony atid coloring. Gounod’s 
mass, which is not as well known as it might 
be, has much of this unison writing. 

The work is intensely religious. All the 
descriptive power of which Gounod is capable 
(and in this he is second to none) is employed 
to express the sentiments of the words and to 
illustrate and of all 
themes, the subject of the ‘* Redemption.” 
The opening recitative of No, 3, ‘Mary at the 
foot of the Cross,’ could only come from a 
writer deeply moved. Of course, in this as in 
all other parts of the work, much depends on 
the orchestral accompaniment ; a piano would 
but feebly portray the scene. The closing of 
this recitative, “ Of an eternal love,”’ is full of 
rest and peace, and is really a stroke of genius. 

The ** March to Calvary”? and the ‘* Mock- 
ing choruses” are too realistic to be pleasant. 
It is painful to listen to the music of the Roman 
soldiers and the cries and taunts of the brutal 
mob, thirsting for the blood of the Redeemer. 
Personally, we do not care again to hear this 
part of the work. 
angry, and yet, had Gounod been less true in 
this, he would have failed in all. It could’not 
have been a pleasant thing for him to portray, 
and yet, having it to do, he brought all his 


describe this noblest 


It grieved us and made us 
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consummate skill to bear upon it as upon the 
more congenial themes which follow. 

In the first part of the performance of the 
**Redemption,” to which we have alluded, 
there was but little applause, although’ the ex- 
ecution of the vocal and instrumental parts 


The 


Some critics 


were as nearly perfect as well could be, 
reason for this is hinted at above. 
have thoughtlessly charged it to ignorance on 
the part of the audience of the author’s meaning. 
We think the audience showed by silence that 
Shall a Christian 


audience applaud the ravings of the murderous 


they most fully understood, 


crew who were hurrying on to disgraceful 
Had 


been less successful in his descriptions, we 


death the Savior of the world ? Gounod 
might have been less indignant, but he made 
us feel the terrible reality of the situation he 
was describing, and to forget the perfectness 
of execution in the intense feeling aroused by 
the vividness of the scene. The performers 
should congratulate themselves that such was 
the result. The absence of applause is some 


times the strongest endorsement of a perform 


ance. 

It is said that the ** Redemption” is not 
great. If not great, it is much better than 
that — itis useful. Handel’s ‘* Messiah” is not 


‘‘great,’’ judged by the critic’s rule, but the 
** Messiah ” will live and delight the world long 
after ‘‘greater’’ works have passed into obliv- 
ion. So, we predict, will the ** Redemption "’ 
live, which, like the ‘* Messiah,”’ has for its 
theme the grandest figure in the history of the 


world. 





City Wotes. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music (Miss 
Baur’s) keeps open all Summer. 





Mad. Maretzek is engaged by Abbey to play 


the harp in his Italian opera orchestra next 
year. 

Currier’s band is to furnish the music thi 
Summer at Burnet woods. The season began 


Thursday, May 10th. 


The “Celestial Choir” singing in the ‘‘ Re- 
demption ’’ was a most excellent performance, 
The effect was grand. 

Mrs. Annie Norton-Hartdegen must have 


been gratified at the applause which greeted 


her appearance in the ‘‘ Redemption ”’ concert. 


We understand that Mr. E. A. Osborne has 


resigned the position of organist and music 


director at the Church of Our Saviour, Mt. 
Auburn. 

What does the Commercial Gazette mean 
when, in speaking of Karl Formes, it says: 
“At Hudson, where he was not much known, he 
received an ovation.”’ 

Max Bruch, now in this country, and who 


has already conducted concerts in Boston and 
New York, will appear in Cincinnati in con- 
nection with the College of Music. 


Prof. Jacobsohn, of this city, played at a 
*«Max Bruch” concert in Cleveland recently. 
The Clevelanders were quite enthusiastic over 
his playing, as they had a reason to be, of 
course. 


Miss Clara Bernstein, of this city, is achiev- 
ing enviable success in Italy, At her debut 
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in the title role of ** Norma” she was called 
before the curtain many times by an enthusi- 
astic audience. 


Miss Adah B. Wilson, Messrs. Hugh Lin- 
dau and T. J. Sullivan took part in the opera 
‘*Elisir 2amore,”’ at Knoxville, Tenn., Tues- 
day evening, May 22nd. Miss Wilson sang at 
the Little Rock May Festival, May 28, 29 and 
30th. 


The VisIToR goes to press just at the time 
of Mr. Whiting’s testimonial, and notice of it 
must be deferred till next month. The Music 
Hall should be packed to its utmost capacity. 
The Apollo club, under Mr, Foley, and the 
May Festival chorus, under Mr. Mees, will 
sing, and distinguished solo talent without 
stint have volunteered their services. 


Under the head of ‘Theodore Thomas’ 
latest trick,’’ Music and Drama is making a 
great ado about the College of Music of this 
city not being able to secure Music Hall for 
the Damrosch concerts. Music and Drama 
should be better informed. The Dramatic 
Festival people had all they could do to get 
their ‘‘traps’’out of the way for the ‘*Redemp- 
tion”? concert, May 17th, and it was simply 
impossible to have the Hall ready May 7th, 
the time of the Damrosch entertainments. It 
was fortunate for the latter that Music Hall 
was not obtainable, for the insignificant num- 
bers which attended them would have been 
‘* lost, strayed or stolen” in that vast building. 


The Damrosch orchestra, with Madame 
Scalchi and others, gave a series of three con- 
certs at ‘*Smith & Nixon’s,”” May 7th, 8th and 
9th. The first and last concerts were of a mis- 
cellaneous nature; the second was wholly de- 
voted to Wagner’s compositions. The audi- 
ences, even for this little hall, were not large, 
and were quite out of proportion to the merits 
of the concerts, which could not be otherwise 
than artistic with such a cultivated musician 
as director. Doubtless the Dramatic Festival 
which immediately preceded Dr. Damrosch’s 
advent had much to do with the meagre attend- 
ance. Miss Cecilia Gaul and Miss Harris, of 
the College of Music, were worthy additions 
to the list of distinguished performers. 


Mr. Geo. Magrath, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, gave a most delightful piano recital 
at Smith & Nixon’s May 18th. This was Mr. 
Magrath’s second appearance before a Cincin- 
nati audience. His first appearance prepared 
them to expect a rich treat at this time, and 
when the talented young pianist advanced to 
the piano to begin his program he was most 
heartily welcomed. Asa matter of educational 
interest we give the program (which was play- 
ed entirely from memory): 

Sonata, op. 109. in E.major......... Beethoven 
Vivave, ma non troppe; Prestissimo, andante, Motto 


Cantabile ed espressivo. 
Etudes Symphoniques, en fonur de variations. 


Schumann 
a Epeedtitte, «. iinsd 2 ha 0)0 6 eo 5 wo 
b Valse ck bw 6: fee eh WE ome lene 9 ee Chopin 
2... Mame cee a eae Chopin 
d Andante Spianato et Polonaise . Chopin 
errr oo), i ieee atte re Henselt 
Valse—Capuir d’Apris.......-.. Strauss Tausig 
es ..,._ Severn ce Rubinstein 
Fantasie “Somnambula” ........+.+.++-+ Liszt 


Miss Kittie Ellis sang several of Mendelsschn’s songs 
very acceptably. 

Mr. Magrath was frequently recalled. The 
audience was made up foun of professional 
musicians and students, who were inclined to 
view very critically this new comer to our city, 
but his masterly playing soon disarmed all 
criticism. He must be acknowledged to be 
among the best of American pianists even now, 
and as he is quite young and a hard student, 
his prospects for the future are most flattering, 
and we give him a hearty ‘‘ God-speed.”’ 





Concerts and Conventions. 





STOCKTON, CAL.—We have program ofa con- 
cert given in this place, May 4th, by a chorus 
of 200 voices, conducted by H. S. Perkins, of 
Chicago, with H, Hoffman, Pianist. 


New ORLEANS, LA.—The Philharmenic So- 
ciety gave its 28th public rehearsal, May 11th 
with E. Groenevelt, Director, and J. W. H. 
Eckert, accompanist. Besides the choruses 
sung, Mrs. Groenevelt played Mendelssohn’s 
concerto in G Minor, and Miss Pfister sang 
the waltz song from Romeo and Juliet, by Gou- 
nod. 


WASHINGTON, Pa.—The cantata, ‘‘David 
the Shepherd Boy,” was giver recently under 
the direction of Mr. Stiffey. Special trains 
after the performance accommodated those at- 
tending from neighboring towns, The society 
had the valuable assistance of Mr. A. L, How- 
ard, of Ashtabula, Ohio, who sang the part of 
David. 


Exmira, N. Y.—A musical festival continu- 
ing four days, with three sessions daily, began 
May 15th and closed with a grand concert Fri- 
day eve, May 18th. This festival was the sec- 
ond annual, and like the first was conducted 
by Dr. Geo. F. Root, of Chicago. Further 
notice of it will be found among our correspon- 
dence. 


West ANDovER, O.—The Congregational 
Church choir, assisted by Mrs. E. E. Harmon, 
of Ashtabula, and Prof. L. O. Excell, of Oil 
City, Pa., gave a grand concert last month, at 
which was performed several standard choruses, 
such as ‘‘Great and Marvelous,” ‘*Daughter of 
Error,” ‘*Honor to the Soldiers,” &c. Mr. H. 
A. Lewis, conductor, Mrs. W. H. Lewis, 
pianist. 

The Whitewater, Wis., Vocal Society gave 
a notable concert on May 16th, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. N. Wardner Williams, of Milton 
College. The program before us shows a most 
excellent grade of music, and is highly credit- 
able to the taste of that region. We do not 
wonder that Prof. Sherwin grows enthusiastic 
when speaking of Wisconsin singers. 


De.u1, O.—‘*David the Shepherd Boy,” 
was given at this place May 17th, under the 
efficient conductorship of Prof. W. F Sherwin. 
The concert was the closing of the May Festi- 
val and was pronounced a success. The Prof. 
gave the people of this musical town some new 
ideas of drill and interpretation which will be 
useful to them long after this performance itself 
is forgotten. 

Dusuque, lowa.—A May musical festival 
was held May 22 to 25 ult., at which the ‘*Mes- 
siah,’”’ Mozart’s **12th Mass,’”? and a miscel- 
laneous program was wx by a chorus of 120 
voices, directed by B. F. Baker and B. F. 
Peters. Besides other soloists, were Miss 
May Pheenix, alto; Miss Ettie Butler, soprano; 
Dr. Barnes, tenor, and Mr. Grove, bass, all 
of Chicago. 

St. Louis.—Mary Institute—We can not 
refrain from calling attention to the fine musi- 
cal work done at this popular school by the 
earnest and capable teacher, Mrs. Kate J 
Brainard. The annual musical rehearsal took 
place recently, in which the results of the es- 
timable lady’s thorough and conscientious 
work were apparent even to the least observ- 
ing. The local papers were unanimous in 
praise of the rehearsal and the musical instruc- 
tor. Mrs. Brainard is a daughter of the 
late Darius E, Jones, well known to our 
readers. 

Kansas City, Mo.—We clip the following 
from a local paper: 

The cantata, ‘‘David the Shepherd Boy,” 
was given in a most complete and successful 














manner at the First Christian church on Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings of this week, to 
large audiences, The cantata is one of the 
best of our latter day composition of this class, 
the music being the production of Root, who 
excels in this field. me of the choruses are 
noteworthy for fine conception, and many of 
the solo parts are gems. The choral work 
was well rendered, and showed careful and 
painstaking work on the part of Mr. J. R. 
Dukes, the leader. The solo parts were, as a 
rule in good hands, and were given in a pleas- 
ing, if not always a truly artistic manner. The 
choir of the church bore the burden of the en- 
tertainment, assisted by other well known local 
singers. 

Cuicaco, ILL.- A ‘Popular Concert” was 
given at Hershey Music Hall, May 12th ult., 
by Miss Ettie Butler, assisted by the Chicago 
Ladies Quartette, the Chicago Chickering 
Quartette, and the Chicago Madrigal Club, Mr. 
Emil Liebling, Bernard Mollenhauer and 
others. The program was admirable. 

On the same evening, at Weber Music Hall, 
Mme. Eugene DeRhode Rice and pupils gave _ 
a concert of vocal and instrumental music of 
a high order, Madame Rice closed the concert 
by playing Chopin’s Polonaise in E flat, op. 22. 

The Mozart Society, Mr. L. Bartlett, con- 
ductor, assisted by Madame. Sofia Schalchi, 
Madame Madeline Schiller, and the Chickering 
Quartette, gave two concerts on Thursday Eve. 
May 8d, and Saturday afternoon, May 5th, re- 
spectively. Mr. C. Havensofficiated as organ- 
ist, and Mr. Frank T. Baird, accompanist. 
The entertainments were said to be unusually 
fine. 

Miss Jessie Bartlett Davis, the favorite con- 
tralto, gave a concert at Central Music Hall, 
May 8th, at which she had the assistance of 
distinguished Hungarian Pianiste, Mdlle. 
Ilonka DeRivascz; Miss Ada S. McWade; the 
Elocutionist, Jessie Couthi, and the Chicago 
Chickering Quartette, which is making for 
itself an enviable reputation. Mr. Frederick 
W. Root, was Musical Director, and C. E. 
Reynolds, accompanist. 


Stockton, CAL., May 8, 1883. 

The first musical convention ever held in this 
part of California, was held in Stockton last 
week, beginning May Ist and ending May 4th, 
under the leadership of Prof. H. S, Perkins of 
Chicago. Many singers from the neighboring 
towns came in, so that we had a chorus of over 
200 voices, and they were accompanied by 
Schmidt & Dreyfrus’ Free Concert Orchestra 
of fifteen pieces. 

At the Concerts which were given on the 
evenings of 3rd and 4th, such choruses as 
‘‘Thanks be to God”, “He Watching over 
Israel” from Elijah, ‘* Unfold Ye Portals Ever- 
lasting” from the Redemption—the “Inflam- 
matus” and ‘Heavens are Telling,’ were 
rendered in a manner satisfactory to the most 
critical. Wehave some very good local solo 
talent which rendered very efficient service. 
Miss Louise Elliott one of Stockton’s girls, 
and a graduate of the N, E. Conservatory of 
Music Boston, sang at the second concert the 
solo in Mendelssohn’s ‘*O for the Wings of a 
Dove” elegantly. She also sang the solo 
‘‘From thy love as a Father,’ from the Re- 
demption as an introduction to the chorus 
‘« Unfold. &c.” At the first concert she sang 
finely ** Ernani Involami.” 

Our local orchestra is a good one. They 
gave Schiller’s ‘‘ Turaudot” at the first con- 
cert, and overture ** Aurora” at the second 
concert. 

Altogether, this Convention has given the 
art of music quiet a boom. The singers and 
general public were delighted with Prof. Perk- 
ins both asaleader and asa man. Steps will 
probably be taken to secure his services again 


next year. 
W. D. 














Sir Jules Benedict is coming to America 
again. 

Saint-Saens has sold his opera ‘Henry VIII” 
for $12.00. 

The Royal College of Music, London, was 
“opened” May 7th by the Prince of Wales. 

Guy threatens Nilsson with an injunction if 
she attempts to sing for Abbey next season. 


The Pope has acc@pted the dedication of 
‘‘The Christian Trilogy,” by Asger Hamerik, 
of Baltimore. 

Mr. Cutting, of Hilden, England, has in- 
vented anew apparatus for working the pneu- 
matic levers of pipe organs. 


The great English Triennial Handel Festival 
takes place this month at the Crystal Palace. 
Sir Michael Costa will direct. 


Miss Hope Glenn has returned to Europe, 
as has also Biorkstein, the young tenor who 
sang with her in the Nilsson Concert Company. 


Messrs. Kohl & Voistretter, of Dresden, have 
patented a process of glass-covering for piano 
and organ keys, to take the place of ivory or 
celluloid. 


It having been rumored that Santley, the 
English baritone, was thinking of adopting a 
monastic life, he is out in a card denying that 
such was his intention. 


* 

The London Music Publishers’ Association 
have recently issued the first of their quarterly 
lists of music published in the city. It com- 
prises about 1,700 pieces. 


Signor and Mme. LaVilla, of New York, 
formerly of this city, gave their annual pupils’ 
concert Tuesday evening, May 15th, which 
was highly spoken of by the New York press. 


Frederick Clay, the well known English 
composer, has written a comic opera entitled 
“The Merry Duchess,”’ the story of which 
appeals — to lovers of the turf. The 
music is melodious and pretty. 


Flotow left a number of important works in 
MS., which have just been discovered among 
his effects by his executors. They comprir 
“‘Sacountala,” a grand opera in five acts; ‘*Les 
Musiciens,”’ a comic opera ; and two operettas, 
‘Le Deserteur” and “La Vengence des 


Fleurs.” There are also some songs, two con- 
certos, and a mass. They will all be published 
at once. 


The widow of Hummel, the celebrated com- 
poser, who has just died at Weimar, is said to 
have refused Beethoven's hand and heart sev- 
enty years ago. Her maiden name was Eliza- 
beth Rockel. She was once a famous actress 
and singer at Vienna, and among her friends 
were Goethe, Beethoven and Hummel, the lat- 
ter two rivals for her hand. His rejection by 
her is said to have affected Beethoven all his 
life. 


The French composer, M. Massenet, is at 
present engaged upon two new operas. The 
libretto of one is taken from ‘‘Notre Dame de 
Paris,” by Victor Hugo, and this, we learn, 
will be ready for production early next year. 
The other is drawn from ‘‘Manon Lescaut.” 
M. Messenet has also been asked to set 
‘“‘Amrha”’ to music, but with two important 
works in hand he naturally hesitates about 
making any further engagements, at least for 
the present. 

“Colomba,” M. A. C. Mackenzie’s new 
opera, was performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 
London, April 9th, and was received with 
marked favor. The libretto is written by Mr. 
Hueffer, the well known critic. The Musical 
Times says of it: *‘Colomba”’ is the first at- 
tempt ata lyrical drama in the English lan- 








guage, moulded to a great extent upon the 
theory of Wagner, but retaining enough of 
the conventional forms of what may be called 
the British opera of the past to fit it for the 
advanced taste of the present.” 





Music at Chautauqua. 


Notwithstanding the enthusiastic descrip- 
tions, by word and pen, of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who have in past years visited 
the great meetings at this place now renowned 
throughout the civilized world, there are mul- 
titudes who yet suppose it to be only a big 
Methodist Camp Meeting, when in fact it is a 
thoroughly undenominational gathering where 
Religion, Science, Literature and Art are made 
to walk hand in hand, and the general educa- 
tion of the people is promoted by all the most 
attractive and effective means. 

Among all these, Music is receiving more 
and more attention, not only as a source of 
entertainment, but educationally. 

W. F. Sherwin and C. C. Case are at present 
the Musical Directors, the former taking charge 
from the opening of the July Meetings (14th) 
to the 22nd, and from the opening of the 
** Assembly”’ proper, August 7th, to August 
17th. The latter taking July 24 to August 6, 





and August 18th to 27th, so that the work is | 


divided. A full quartette of soloists will be 


present during the ‘‘ Assembly,” and the so- | 
prano and alto, organist and pianist from | 


July 14th. 

The specialists for this year are as follows: 
soprano, Miss Adah B. Wilson; alto, Miss 
Julia D. Gazlay; tenor, Mr. David Davis, 
these three being Cincinnatians; basso, 
Mr. E. P. Murphey of McKeesport, Penn., 
organists and pianists, Geo. W. Andrews, 


Prof. of Organ in the Oberlin Conservatory,’ 


and F. M. Davis, Prof. of Piano and Violin in 
the same institution, with Mrs. C. C. Williams, 
of Akron, O., and Miss Grace Foster of Water- 
man, IIL, as assistants. Besides these ‘‘regu- 
lars,”’ several eminent vocalists and instru- 
mentalists are engaged for occasional assist- 
ance, among whom may be mentioned Miss 
Geneva Johnston, a rising soprano from To- 
ledo, O., and Mr. H. A. Moore, of the New 
Engiand Conservatory, Boston, one of ** Our 
Chautauqua Boys,’’ posessing a fine baritone 
voice which is receiving very careful culture, 
and who asa singer gives promise of a brilliant 
future. 

Mr, Geo. Magrath, of whose artistic abilities 
Cincinnati is justly becoming proud, will give 
a*Piano Recital about the middle of July, and 
other distinguished talent will from time to 
time be introduced. 

During the August meetings the chorus 
register usually receives five or six hundred 
names, but the coming and going makes the 
ordinary daily working force about three hun- 
dred. All grades of good music, sacred and 
secular, vocal and instrumental, receive atten- 
tion. About the middle of August Mr. Sher- 
win will produce Mendelssohn's beautiful 
** Athalie,”’ and later Mr. Case will give most 
of ** The Messiah.’’ Besides these works there 
will be a great variety of miscellaneous con- 
certs, matinees, recitals, musical preludes, etc. 

The present organization of Departments is 
as follows: 

1, Grand Chorus. 2, Special Class in Glee 
and Madrigal Singing. 3, Harmony. 4, Voice 
Culture. 5, ‘‘Singing School.”’ (Elementary.) 
6 Children’s Class. The Grand Chorus is free 
to those who can read music, and who pledge 
themselves to reasonable promptness and reg- 
ularity in attendance. 
will be selected by the Directors. For mem- 
bership in classes 3, 4, 5, a tuition fee of one 
dollar each is charged, which is applied to 
— the general expenses of the College. 

The Instrumental Department is this year 
stronger than ever before. In July last a 





The Special Glee Class | 
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large and powerful pipe organ, built 
George H. Ryder & Co., of Boston, 
placed in the chorus gallery of the 
amphitheater. There is a grand piano upon 
the Speaker’s platform, and a _ cabinet 
organ upon the floor in front for use in 
devotional meetings. Upon the platform of 


by 
was 
great 


Auditorium (where the chorus rehearsals 
are held,) are a square grand piano and 
two powerful reed organs. The Aai/ of 
Philosophy, Chapel, and Children’s T: mple, are 


also supplied with organs, and a fine grand 
piano graces the parlor of the Hotel Atheneum. 
The pianos are all furnished by Messrs. Ahlstron 
& Co., of Jamestown, N. Y., and the reed 
organs by the Clough & Warren Organ Co., of 
Detroit, Mich. To this is this year added 
an orchestra of nine picked players, with 
extra instruments making a brass band when 
needed, under the leadership of the well 
known veteran Prof. F. P. Boynton, of Mead 
ville, Pa, 

In this connection it may not be out 
of place to mention that Prof. Case will 
open the season at the Island Park Assem- 


bly with a Normal Musical Institute, and 
that the writer will form a large chorus 
at the Kansas Assembly for miscellaneous 
work, give ‘* dthahe”’ at the Wisconsin 


Assembly and ‘** David the Shepherd Boy ” at 


the New England Assembly with miscellaneous 
selections, among which will be the /inak 
from Dudley Buck’s ‘‘Golden Legend.” The 
soloists for the latter place are all from Boston 
and vicinity. 
W. F. S. 
The program for the opening concert 


July 14th, already issued, is very brilliant and 
attractive, comprising solos and duetts by 
Misses Wilson and Gazlay, and Mr. H. A. 
Moore, choruses by a select choir, organ solos 
by Prof. Andrews, violin solos by Prof. Davis, 
a piece for eight hands two grand pianos, and 
Grand March Militaire by Schubert, for organ 
and two grand pianos. 


New York City. 


The month of April witnessed the closing 
concerts of the season. On the seventh the 
Philharmonic Society gave its final concert of 
its forty-seventh year. Mr. Theodore Thomas 
left soon after on his great concert tour across 
the continent. 

The Symphony Society had an attractive 
program on the 28th. Haydn’s lovely Sym- 
phony in G, introduction, largo, minuetto and 
finale ; an aria of Rossini’s and one from Mo- 
zart sung by Mme. Scalchi; Beethoven's 
fifth Symphony ; Bruch’s *‘ Kol Nidrei "’ 
time) a violoncello solo with orchestra accom- 
paniment, solo played by M. Emil Schenck. 
In review of the works performed this season 
by this body of musicians, the names of the 
following are represented from one to five times 
Beethoven, Bruch, Bellini, Berlioz, Chopin, 
Haydn, Liszt, Lotti, Mozart, Rubinstein, 
Schubert, Volkmann, Wagner, Weber. 

The soloists were Mme. Albani, Miss Hauck, 
Mme. Scalchi, Signor Ravelli, Mr. Remmertz, 
Mr. Max Heinrich. Mme. Schiller and M. 
Schenck. Herr Bruch conducted one of his 
own works. 

Mr. S. N. Penfield gave the last of his fine 
Organ Recitals on the 26th at St. George’s 


(first 


Church. Mrs. J. R. Fairland was the soloist 
and sang Coenen’s ‘‘Come unto Me,” and 
** Consider the Lilies,” by Topliff. Mr. Pen- 


field played Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s March,” 
Beethoven’s ‘Overture to Egmont,” Thiele’s 
**Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue” and se- 
lections from other organ works. 

Dr. Damrosch has taken sixty of the mem- 
bers of the Symphony Society on an extended 


| trip to the West, giving concerts at Cincinnati, 


Milwaukee, Denver and other places. 


May 14th. 
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. . 
Mr. Tomlins and His Work. 

“One of the most interesting experiments of 
a musical kind is Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins’ re- 
markable work with a class of 450 children. 
Who Mr. Tomlins is, I need not say. His 
splendid record as director of the Apollo Club, 
for eighteen years past, and his work with the 
Festival Chorus, last season, have not only 
made him seem like a personal friend to more 
than a thousand singers in this city, while to 
the general public he is known as the leading 
Chicago musician, but they have carried his 
name to nearly all parts of the country. But 
to my mind none of these achievements are 
quite as notable as this latest one. The 
general character of Mr. Tomlins’ work, during 
his entire residence here, has been that of im- 
proving the singers. In doing this he has had 
to educate a generation of singers and a public 
able to appreciate the new qualities of their 
work. In doing this he found himself brought 
continually face to face with voices which had 
been ruined with bad usage. Accordingly, 
last Autumn, he formed a class of 150 children, 
to be trained upon a new plan. What they 
were to be taught was not musical notation, nor 
musical history, nor sol-fa, but how to sing ; how 
to use the throat easily, how to control the 
breath, how to make a sweet, sympathetic 
tone without fatigue and without injury. The 
class met on Saturday morning in Apollo Hall. 
There were sub-rehearsals in certain school 
buildings, in different parts of the city. These 
were conducted by Mr. Tomlins’ lady assist- 
ants. The pupils were taught the Delsartean 
calisthenics of the chest, upper limbs, face and 
head. It is the peculiarity of these exercises 
to educate the nerves, and through them the 
muscles, instead of educating the muscles 
primarily. 

In regard to singing, the first care was to 
have it soft and easy. At first there was little 
attention to time. Pretty little songs were 
given (by such composers as Reinecke, and 
the like), of a gentle and sentimental char- 





acter—these were sung with feeling. It is im- 
possible to recount the steps. Suffice it to say 
that the results were remarkable. At the end 


of the first quarter Mr. Theodore Thomas 
visited the class and expressed himself in regard 
to it in terms of astonishment and pleasure. 
When the first class was completed a new one 
was formed and followed after, in what contra- 
puntists call a ‘strict imitation,” or ‘* canon 
of the octave.” There were two classes. 
Towards the end they were united in preparing 
certain selections for singing in public. The 
concert took place in Central Music Hall, 
May 10th,—it was a beautiful sight. The 
songs were by some of the best composers; the 
second part of the program consisted of Dr. 
Root’s ‘‘ Flower Queen;” the solos by the 
‘*Schumann Lady Quartette,” and others. 
The quality of tone and the artistic effect of 
this childrens’ singing were entirely superior to 
anything of the sort I have ever heard. This 
is the opinion which every listener formed for 
himself. Such a result would not be pheno- 
menal in a year’s work of Mr. Tomlins’, did it 
not represent a radically new departure in the 
method of teaching children to sing. Mr. Tom- 
lins believes that our only hope for good sing- 
ing, in this country, rests in our developing the 
children’s voices according to physiological and 
artistic principles.) He wants the ‘twig 
bent.”” Some points of his system are ex- 
plained in the article, on ‘* Children’s Voices,” 
in the Century, for June. He believes that he 
has a system of exercises, which ordinary 
teachers can teach to the school children, 
which will reform many of the current modes 
of wrong-doing, and will lay the foundations 
for the right and artistic use of the voice in 
song. fle proposes to conduct a one-week 
Institute, in Chicago, beginning in July, in 
which he will explain his exercises, and in- 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








struct the attending teachers in the proper use 
of them. This class he proposes to supple- 
ment by the aid ofa edt bulletin of new 
exercises, progressively arranged, and songs, 
the whole affording all interested the oppor- 
tunity of trying something new. From a care- 
ful study of this work, from the beginning, I, 
for one, have the greatest confidence in its en- 
tire success, MUSICAL OBSERVER. 
Chicago, Ils. 





The Music of the War. 


A Boston friend writes to Dr. Root, of the 
songs of the recent war concert, as follows : 

Dear Dr. Root:—I enclose a program ; it 
was a wonderful event. It was not advertised, 
yet 8,000 people got into the hall, and 80,000 
wished they could have secured tickets. 

Boston has danced all winter to the music of 
foreign teachers, and has -heard the music of 
all songs and lands, but her own. This con- 
ceit was a reaction. It came like a surprise. 
It carried everything before it. Is there not a 
lesson in this? 

The musical dude was not there—the kid- 
gloved young men, who call the people the 
‘*masses.” But the merchants were there— 
the intelligent citizens—the men who had 
faced the battle and dared death. 

Your own songs led all others in popu- 
larity. This is why I write to you. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has written for us an 
article on ‘‘ Writing the Battle Hymns of the 
Republic.”” Mr. Parton is writing an article 
on the origin of American patriotic songs. He 
wrote to me recently thus: ‘* Ask Dr. Root, 
of Chicago, to give you an account of the 
writing of ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp!’ He sent 
it to the platforms before the ink was dry ; 
that night Chicago was ringing with it. Is 
this true? Will you tell us about it?” 

Yours, as ever. H. B. 








Elmira, N. Y. 


Last year our May Musical Convention was 
so large that the papers called it a ‘‘Festival.” 
This year the name ‘ May Festival” was given 
to the enterprise from the start, and nobly has 
its success vindicated the use of the ambitious 
title. There were in attendance a magnificent 
chorus of between 300 and 400 voices—the 
picked singers of this and the surrounding 
cities and towns, and large audiences from the 
first day to the closing concert. There was 
also from beginning to end an enthusiasm 
never witnessed before in this city in any 
musical gathering. 

Of course, much was due to our conductor, 
Dr. Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, and the admi- 
rable program from his new works, the Realm 
of Song and the Chorus Castle, but he could 
have done nothing without the singers, and 
these were gathered in a great degree by the 
skillful management of Prof. H. S. Hamer, of 
Elmira, and kept comfortable and happy in 
social ways by the untiring efforts of Rev. D. 
M’Carty and the committee of the church, 
in whose fine edifice our meetings were held. 

The solo singers were remarkably good. 
Miss Marie Gibson of Buffalo, is a soprano 
of rare attainments. Miss Alice Everett, of 
Elmira, a contralto, whose tones and style 
bring Cary to mind. Miss Hattie Laine, also 
of Elmira, a beautiful pure voice and excellent 
method; Miss McGuire iene Moore, Baldwin, 
Parmenter and the ‘Ithaca Quartet’”’ (male 
voices), all taking high rank in the scale of 
musical excellence, as indeed do many others 
who tog part in the afternoon recitals. Prof. 
Cramer, the accompanist and organist, also de- 
serves high praise. 

Much interest was manifested in the coming 





Normal at Erie, Prof. Hamer, Mrs. Gibson, 
Miss Everett and others making their plans to 
attend. 

At the closing concert, Dr. Root was invited 
to return for the ‘* May Festival” of 1844, and 
a gold headed cane given to him, in case he 
should need assistance in getting back. 





The Redemption Concert. 


Elsewhere in this paper we have chronicled 
some of our impressions of Gounod’s master- 
piece. It would be unjust to Mr. Mees and the 
Festival chorus if we should pass them by with- 
out special mention. The directors also deserve 
no little credit for the part they play in the 
work of bringing to a successful issue the per- 
formances of the May Festival organization. 
They are always present at the rehearsals, aid- 
ing, as may be necessary, in the work of the 
evening. It was the keen insight of one of 
them that gave the chorus its present conduc- 
tor—Mr. Arthur Mees. The public, who see 
but the perfected results, little realize the ardu- 
ous labor necessary to attain them. This one 
performance of the ‘* Redemption” has occu- 
pied the time and attention of the organization 
for many months, and with an attendant ex- 
pense almost incredible, and which, were it 
not for the May Festival Fund, would have 
made the presentation of the work on the 
grand scale on which it was given, almost im- 
possible. «+ 

The chorus did grandly ; better than we had 
been led to expect from some of the later re- 
hearsals we attended, in which the good work 
of those who had stutlied faithfully all Winter 
was marred by the ‘‘ hangers-on,” who, in this 
as in all choruses, come in at the last moment 
to share the honors without doing any previ- 
ous work. In the army such ple were 
called “*bummers.” The name is expressive 
if not elegant. A system of punched tickets 
should be used as an extinguisher of these in 
future. 

The singers seemed inspired by the addition 
to their fees of the grand orchestra and 
organ. It is wonderful that with but one re- 
hearsal, these several divisions did their work 
so accurately. Here Thomas’ skill as a con- 
ductor is seen. Watchful and vigilant, he holds 
his forces firmly in hand, bringing in each part 
and instrument at just the right time, and 
moving them all by his —— power, and 
‘* without making any fuss about it, either.” 

The soloists were admirably adapted to their 
parts. Mrs. Anna Norton—Hartdegen, whose 
voice was thought to be unsuited to so large a 
hall, gave us all a pleasant surprise by most 
completely filling it. It was regretted that so 
few numbers were assigned her. Mrs, Belle 
Cole has a telling contralto voice,and performed 
her part with great acceptance. rs. Hum- 
phrey-Allen is a soprano of unquestionable 
talent. Her obligato in the chorus ‘‘From 
thy love,” roused the audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. Mr. Remmertz was in most 
excellent voice, and was very successful in all 
his numbers. Mr. Harvey sang his part of the 
*« Narrator” well, but with less spirit than the 
part demanded. Mr. Geo. E. Whiting deserves 
much praise for the telling manner in which 
he handled the great organ. In judicious 
laying of the organ in works of this kind 
r. iting has no equal. He is an orchestra 
in himself. It just now occurs to us that his 
services are too valuable to the May Festival 
Association to suit some ple, and that 
is one reasons why he is allowed to leave 
the city. 

This performance is a happy promise of the 
great May Festival next year. With the 
chorus at its present efficiency, we are led to 
expect for next year greater things than have 
ever yet been accomplished by it. 

















The Boston Handel & Haydn Tri- 
ennial Festival. 





This began May Ist and lasted six days. At 
the first performance, Handel’s rather prosy 
Ode on gr Cecilia’s Day and Rubinstein’s 
Tower of Babel were sung to an audience of 
moderate size and immoderate apathy. 

Miss Thursby sang the soprano part in the 
first piece. I do not think her a great attraction 
in Boston. _ Her thin voice is not at its best in 
oratorio, but when she sings Italian cadences 
and rapid coloratur music, she is highly art- 
istic. Unfortunately, she had only one such 
chance in the festival which was at the sixth 
concert, when a miscellaneous program was 
given, and she was able to choose her own 
style of songs. She made a great success in 
the Redemption, however. Among the other 
successful soloists of the week was Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, who, as if spurred on by his recent 
failure here in Elijah, sang with glorious power 
and effect, His voice was in splendid condi- 
tion, and he took E flat and D as clear asa 
deep toned bell. Mrs. Aline Osgood made her 
best success in the Messiah, when she sang “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth” in an ex- 
quisite manner. In the early part of the festi- 
val her voice was thin and hard. Mr. Chas. 
R. Adams made a great failure and a great 
success. In the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” his voice 
broke up altogether, and he sang in dumb 
show, but in the latter part of the festival, 
especially in Arminius and in the Messiah he 
was about perfect, and calls only for praise. 
Mme. Gabriella Baema made a success at the 
miscellaneous concerts in colortur and Hed 
singing. Miss Winant was, with Mr. Whit- 
ney, the most evenly artistic of all the soloists. 
Mr. Toedt, the tenor, was favorably received ; 
his sweet voice and musicianly manner have 
won him hosts of friends in Boston. Mr. Hen- 
schel had bass parts in the first performances of 
the week, and as his voice is 4ass-tatlie, or bass- 
baritone, his tones did not show to advantage. 
But in the performance of Bruch’s Arminius 
he had a ail teclene part, and made a great 
success. The part was, I think, written for 
him; at all events, the work is ‘‘dedicated to 
my friend, George Henschel, by Max Bruch.” 
1 must also praise the singing of the Winches— 
John F. and Wm. J.—who never did better 
work than at this festival. Yet the festival 
was a financial failure. If you scan the above 
partial list of artists you will see that it has no 
names of a world-famous character, and Bos- 
ton, like every city, say what they may, likes 
the ‘‘star” system. Then, again, everybod 
is sick of heavy music at present, although 1 
am a devout admirer of Bach, I was very glad 
to go to Offenbach instead, when the French 
opera troupe were here. 

The chorus was weak at the beginning of 
the week and powerful at the close. It had 
been rehearsed almost to death. Never has a 
festival been given here where so many impor- 
tant new works were crowded together. The 
Tower of Babel, given May Ist, was new here. 
The orchestra did splendidly in the storm 
scene, but the chorus was weak and almost 
panic stricken in the quarrel scene in double 
chorus. 

May 2nd, Paine’s new work, the Nativity, 
was given for the first time. It is the most 
dignified American work since the composer’s 
Oedipus. Its first part is largely polyphonic, 
and exhibits the erudition of the composer. 
The second part is pastoral in character, and 
is beautiful and genial, and may rank with the 
pastoral passages in any oratorio whatever. 
The finale is very grand and less abstruse than 
the first part. The composer and the work 
were greeted with great enthusiasm, 

After this came the first entire performance 
of Cherubini’s Mass in D minor. The chorus 


was not well balanced—tenors uncertain, altos 











weak—and this unsettled the polyphonic num- 
bers, but considering the intricacy of the work 
and the great size of the chorus (about six 
hundred voices), it would be unjust to demand 
perfection. The solos went finely, and the 
concerted solo numbers were perfect. The 
next day there came a miscellaneous concert, 
at which Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia and an 
interesting motet by Haydn were well given. 
Numerous solos and light orchestral selections 
were also given. In the evening Gounod’s 
Redemption was performed with electrical suc- 
cess. The chorus sang magnificently, and the 
soloists, catching the general enthusiasm, at- 
tained very near to perfection. Misses Thurs- 
by, Fisher and Winant, the two Messrs. Winch 
and Mr. Henschel, all attained a degree of 
excellence higher than has yet been attained 
in this work in Boston. 

Friday, May 4th, came the first performance 
in America of Bruch’s Arminius. The com- 
poser directed his own work. He was received 
with a frenzy of enthusiasm. As a conductor 
he seemed quite a success, holding the chorus 
and orchestra perfectly together, and never 
yielding to any sluggishness of attack or of 
tempo. The chorus sang with great majesty 
and power. The work itself, though great, is 
not of the rank of the composer’s Odysseus, 
nor are its Northern touches as characteristic 
as those of the Frithjof Saga. It lacks con- 
trast, as the themes are wholly of a warlike 
type, and there is an abundance of martial 
rhythm, and an excess of fortissimo work. 
Some few numbers are notable exceptions to 
this, however. The orchestral prelude to the 
scene in the sacred forest is very mysterious 
and effective. The song after the battle, ‘‘Wal- 
halla’s gates are open,” is characteristically 
Northern. The death scene of Stegmund is of 
great tenderness and sweetness. Mr. Adams 

eserves especial praise for his excellence of 

singing in this. The battle scene was a dis- 
appointment. It lacked the exciting style 
which Bruch generally is a master of in such 
subjects. 

e next day there came a miscellaneous 
concert, and Sunday, May 6th, the festival 
closed with the Messiah. How well the society 
know this work is shown by the fact that Mr. 
Zerrahn allowed them to give it without a sin- 
gle rehearsal. For all that, it was a splendid 

rformance. I wish that the average Boston- 
lan would not deem it necessary to rise at the 
hallelujah chorus. It is not a religious observ- 
ance, but a mere imitation of the enthusiasm 
of a London or Dublin audience, and has no 
meaning whatever. 

In closing, I must compliment Mr. Zerrahn 
on the manner in which he has performed his 
arduous task. His conducting was of the best 
description, and often brought surety to pas- 
sages that would have been indecisive but for 
his steady beat. Such a festival cannot be 
called a failure, even if some money has been 
sunk, for the society has shown how much of 
progress towards the new school it contains, 
and what a liberal spirit pervades its work. 


PROTEUS. 





The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
clation, 


The 7th annual session of the organization 
will be held at Providence, R. I., July 4th, 5th 
and 6th. The program will consist as usual 
of essays, discussions, vocal and instrumental 
concerts, &c. It is expected that distinguished 
musicians from all parts of the country will be 
present and take part in the exercises. The 
call has been issued and is signed by the Presi- 
dent, E. M. Bowman of St. Louis; W. F. 
Neath, Secretary, Ft. Wayne, Ind., and the 
Executive Committee, Robert Bomner, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; H. E. Holt, Lexington, Mass.; 
Albert A. Stanley, Providence, R. I. 
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Books and Magazines. 


From a large number of books sent to our table during 
the month, we have selected two for notice at this time, 
want of space causing us to defer mention of any 
others until next issue. 

Adelaide Phillipps, a record,by Mrs. R. C. Waterston, 
Boston; A. Williams & Co. A friend who has a cultured 
and critical mind said to the writer in speaking of this 
book, “‘ This is a tender and truthful tribute of an ap- 
—— friend to the memory of a sincere, true 

earted and noble woman,” and these generous words 
we can most heartily endorse. Though written bya 
near and dear friend the book contains no fulsome praise 
or extravagant statements of the loved one’s talent or 
career, It is ofall the more value on this account. We 
are glad for the tender affection which prompted 
the writing of this “Record.” Lives so pure and 
blameless as was the one recorded here, are too rare to 
allow them to pass from this stage of action without a 
tribute to their worth. All will be interested in this 
little book who have ever heard Miss Phillipps sing, as 
well as those who love what is good and pure and noble 
in human life. 

Decp Breathing, by Sophia Marquise A. Ciccolina 
Published by M. L. Holbrook, New York city. Fur- 
nished b obert Clarke & Co Thisis a little work 
translated from German by E. S. Werner, in which 
deep-breathing is considered as a means of ap 
the art of song and of curing weakness and affections of 
the throat ro lungs, especially consumption. Breath- 
ing in vocal effort is yet the sublect of serious and some 
times bitter discussion. It is a vital point, however, 
and we welcome any work on the subject which is at al! 
seriows in its treatment of it. Good will come out of it 
all one of these days, when the best things of the now 
various and opposite systems shall be ar from 
the false that in more or less quantities is found in all of 
them. Who will do this work remains to be seen, but it 
will be done. ‘This book will help. It has many points 
of value. It is quite freely illustrated. 


~~ ————_ 


Mr. Thomas as an Inventor. 








Mr. Thomas has added to his numerous other 
achievements in behalf of good music the dis- 
tinction of having invented a new instrument 
of such exquisite timbre that it will doubtless 
at no distant time become a part of the neces- 
sary outfit of every first-class orchestra. It 
will be remembered that at Bayreuth considera- 
ble trouble was occasioned by the difficulty of 
securing an instrument to execute the four notes 
of the bell-motive in the finales of the first and 
third acts. Actual bells, besides being too ex- 
pensive, were not available, on account of the 
harsh, dissonant overtones which always accom- 
pany their proper tone. Hans Richter’s “bell- 
piano,” which contained four thick strings con- 
sisting each of several ordinary strings twisted 
into one, did not prove a success ; and the tam 
tams substituted for them did not indicate the 
pitch with sufficient distinctness. In place of 
these Mr. Thomas conceived the happy idea of 
getting four steel bars of different thicknesses, 
which are carefully tuned, and, on being struck 
with a wooden hammer, give forth a silvery 
sound as free from overtones at a distance as 
tuning forks, and strikingly suggestive in their 
sound of actual cathedral chimes. 


> 


The New Features. 











To show how the people are ‘‘ catching on” 


to the new features in Purge DELIGHT, we re- 
print the following notice from the Christian 
Observer, which is but one of many similar ones 
constantly being received by our publishers: 
John Church & Co., of Cincinnati, stand in the very 


front rank as publishers of the best music and musical 
books. This last publication, an excellent collection of 
Sabbath-school songs, fully sustains their high reputa- 
tion. Itis compiled by Dr. George F. Root, the author 
of “ Shining Shore,” “ When he Cometh to Make Up 
His Jewels,” and other favorite pieces, and contains 
several new hymns from his pen that will touch the 

pular heart. Dr. Root is assisted by C C. Case,who 
is widely and favorably known by his connection with 
the Sunday-school Institute at Chautauqua. It also 
contains an excellent variety of old and familiar hymns 
and tunes. A novel and attractive feature of the book 
is its responsive readings, in which the superintendent 
reads one text and the scholars respond with another, 
alternately, and then the whole school unites in a 
hymn, all tonaivag some precious Bible truth or doc- 
trine—an admirable service for the opening and closing 
ofthe school. “ Pure Delight” is well -~ on good 
paper, well bound, well named, and well edited. It has 
a cheerful look without and within, and those who con- 
template the introduction of a new book in their school, 
should certainly examine this admirable collection. Pp 
192, bound in boards; price $30 per hundred. 
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Musical bopper. 


They carried pie to the parson’s house, 
And scattered the floor with crumbs, 

And marked the leaves of his choicest books 
With the prints of their greasy thumbs. 


They piled his dishes high and thick 
With a lot of unhealthy cake, 

While a gobbled the buttered toast and rolls 
Which tHe pastor's wife did make. 


They hung round Clytie’s classic neck 
Their apple parings for sport, 

And every one laughed when a clumsy lout 
Spilt his tea in the pianoforte. 


Next day the parson went down on his knees 
With his wife, but not to pray; 

Oh no, 'twas to scrape the grease and dirt 
From the carpet and stairs away. 


Government pastry—a mint spy. 


B, A. D. Eaton is the name posted over the 
door of a railroad restaurant in McLean Co., 
lil. 


The evil that men do lives after them. Even 
when an amateur cornetist dies he leaves the 
fatal instrument behind. 


The new Royal College of Music, London, 
was formally opened May 7th by the Prince 
of Wales. Arthur Sullivan, Geo. A. Mac- 
farren and Geo, Grove were knighted. 


Some men are ever ready to offer a remedy 
foreverthing. The other day, we remarked to 
one of these animated apothecary shops, ‘‘An 
idea struck us yesterday”’—and before we could 
finish he advised, ‘* Rub the affected parts with 
arnica.”’ 


“Oh! why art thou not near me, oh! my 
love ?” sang a serenader the other night ; and 
yet when the girl, who was leaning too far out 
of the window, dropped right on him, the fel- 
low acted as confused at could be. Some men 
cannot stand success. 


At a recent concert Minnie Hauk was sing- 
ing an echo song, when a hoodlum outside 
caught the refrain and sent back an echo in 
the same key with such thrilling effect that the 
audience was convulsed and the little singer 
much provoked and disconcerted. 


At a recent wedding in this city, a staid 
bachelor congratulated the proud groom on 
his marriage and the generous supply of six- 
teen brides allowed him by the officiating 
clergyman. ‘‘ Generous supply! sixteen brides! 
my dear sir, what do you mean?” ‘ Why,” 
said the bach., -*I heard him count them out 
to you. He said ‘Fo(u)r better, fo(u)r worse, 
fo(u)r richer, fo(u)r poorer,’ and four times 
four is sixteen, ain’t it?”? He was invited into 
the next room. 


AN HOUR OF SONG is the title of a new 
and exceedingly attractive service having Res- 
ponsive Readings appropriately intermingled 
with songs new and old. It is one of Mr. W. 
F, Sherwin's best, which is saying a good 
deal, and is just the thing for a Sunday even- 
ing in church or home, or a Sunday school 
concert, or for Y. M. C. A. and S. S. Conven- 
tion work, and in seminaries. 12 pp., pub- 
lished by John Church & Co. 


APHORISMS FROM THE QUARTERS. 


a? 9a? 


Some pocket-knifes mus’ ’a 
len’ out. 

A man dat kin make a libin’ playin’ de fiddle 
ain’t ap’ to pester de hoe-handle. 

De rainbow might be better lookin’ ef 
*twa’n’t sech a cheap show. 

De bottom o’ de meal box makes mighty po’ 
music. 

Green simmons ain’t ’fraid o’ nobody. 

Edication don’t come by bumpin’ g’in’ de 
school ’ouse. 

When de mokin’ bird try to mork eb’rything 
he boun’ to let out music dat ain’t wuf much. 


been made to 











Hew ADusic. 


VOCAL. 


Beyond the Sea. Ballad. Written for Mrs. Annie 
Norton-Hartdegen, by K. T. Harrison. Illustrated 
title page. Price . 40 cts 





A most charming song, that will be sure to delight all 
who hear it. Although written for voices of medium 
range, it isso arranged that it can be sung either by 
Soprano or Alto. ‘Beyond the sea” has been pronounced 
“a gem” by the best musicians. Itis a sufficient en- 
dorsement of its merits that Mrs. Hartdegen has chosen 
it as of the songs to be sung by her in the Thomas Or- 
chestra concerts during the great tour across the conti- 
nent. 


I'm a Little Mountain Maiden. A Tyrolean Waltz 
Song for Soprano. Words by Harry B. Smith. 
Music by Geo. Schleiffarth. Illustrated title page 
a ee a eee eee 75 cts 


This is the latest song in the popular style and is bound 
to “go.” The words are g and sensible; the music 
taking and pretty, full of points which the singer will 
delight to make and the listener be pleased to hear, 
is showy and brilliant without being difficult, and is 
full of pleasing and musicianly qualities. 


The Gipsy’s Song. Vocal Waltz for Soprano, by W. 
¥: Sherwin. ~ Peiee. 2 oo Fe whe ce ee SB te. 
This song was written for Mrs. J. H. Long, of Boston, 
the celebrated vocalist and teacher. That itis worthy 
of her goes without saying. It is not hard but brilliant 
and effective, and will prove a desirable addition to the 
singers repertory. 


Resting now at Home. Song in memory of John 
Howard Payne. By Louis Ortenstein. Price 35 cts. 
A tender tribute to the memory of the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” whose remains were recently 
brought to this country from Tunis, where he died, and 
was buried many yearsago. The song is dedicated to 
Hon. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, D. C., at whose 
expense and suggestion the removal was made. 


Hallowed Memories. A memorial song for mixed or 
male voices. Words and music by James R. Mur- 
ie ade ee ae ae eee ee 36 cts. 

Though written more especially for ‘Decoration 

Day)” there are many occasions apart from the 

observances of that occasion where this song will be 

useful. 


When the Morning Glories Died. Song and chorus 
Words by A. M. Bruner. Music by Lizzie A. 
Vosee, Pie. se hee Bete. 

A simple, touching song founded on an incident nar- 
rated on the first page of the music, which is too long to 
give here. 


Guess Who is Coming To-night. Song and Chorus. 
Words by Arthur W. French. Music by Chas. Ed- 
ving Dehews Pee. 5. pits ees HS 30 cts. 


Down by the gate some one lingers 
In the last glimmer of day; 
Gentle the white dimpled fingers, 
Parting the blossoms and spray— 
Somebody’s little heart beating, 
Even so happy and bright; 
Sweet is the moment of meeting. 
“Guess who is coming tonight x 


1 Love Thee (Dich hab ich lieb). Song. English 
and German words, with an accompaniment for 
Flute, Cello, Violin and Piano-forte. By Herman 
Relies. « Prise. i. co RS Se RE 


This isa superior song which has already met with 
reat success in the concert room. The arrangement 
or Voice and Piano is complete in itself, though the in- 

struments above named (one or all) add to its effective- 
ness when well played. 


Constancy. Ballad for Soprano or Tenor. Words by 
Jefferson M. Meyers. Music by W.H. Pontius. 
PEO 's 0 oe tS oe Oe ee ecb eet 35 cts. 

A fine piece of writing by the well known composer. 

It has more of real musical merit than anything we have 

yet seen from this author’s pen. The arrangement is 

neat and tasty, the ; poe, Bg and flowing, the 
words poetical and of real uty. 
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A Golden Sorrow. Song. Words by Mary Mark 
Lemon. Music by Michael Watson. Price . 40 cts. 
This song is already a favorite and deservedly so. It 
is for voices of medium range and is one of Watson's 
best. The changes in time and measure make it very 
effective. 


Battle Hymn. (Auf, Romer, auf!). Richard Wagner 
0 Pr ee ee a eS eee 30 cts. 


A most soul-stiring vocal march from Wagner's opera 
“Rienzi.” The accompaniment makes a complete in- 
strumental piece in itself and no better march for the 
piano can be found. It is of medium difficulty. 





FOR THE PIANO. 


Sweet Violets. Emmet’s beautiful song transcribed 
for the Piano by Sidney Ryan. Beautiful colored 
title page (violets). Price... ...-..- 50 cts. 


This song, already very popular, and which Mr. Em- 
met claims is far superior to Ris celebrated “Lullaby” 
is here beautifully transcribed for the Piano, and will 
no doubt soon become as great a favorite as the song. 
It is of moderate difficulty. The title page is printed 
in five colors and is a real work of art. 


Overture to ‘*‘Traneredi’’ Arranged for two per- 
formers on one piano. Rossini, Price. . . . 75 cts. 


be the thing for the mye) commencements of 
schools and Seminaries. One of the most telling of all 
the four-hand arrangement of overtures. 


Beauties of Verdi’s Operas. for six hands. By F.C. 
Mayer. PONG 6 ok 8a ee PS 2's $1.75 


A potpourri of gems from Verdi, arranged most excel- 
lently well. It has often been played from MSS. at 
various inary and its success has 
necessitated its publication. It 1s of moderate difficulty 
and will lend additional interest to any program. 


The ‘‘Princess Alicia’’ Waltz. By Geo. S. Gordon. 
PG ey a ie eee ore a eee 40 cts. 


We surmise that “Princess Alicia” is an ocean steam- 
ship, but if the waltz was in honor of a real Princess it 
would still be a worthy tribute. It is quite easy. 


Wild Rose. Oscar Kohler, op. 68. Price. . . . 25 cts. 


A little sketch for the Piano by this talented composer. 
It is an excellent “study piece” withal. 





In Remembrance. Morceau for Piano. By James R. 
Murray. A beautiful lithograph title. Price 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette peqoomnese this 

little piece “beautiful and brilliant.” It is not difficult 

after the first reading or twoand can be used in teach. 

ing to illustrate and develop the singing tone in piano 

playing. 

Fairy Polka. By Chas. O. Pape. With “outline” pic- 

ture title page. Price ......++-+-:- 80 cts. 

A lively dance movement of the third grade of diffi- 

culty. By omitting the octaves (or thirds in the first 

the piece can e much easier and may be given 

as a “Recreation” to young players. 


PIANO DUETS. 


The Musical Friends. A collection of piano pieces of 
moderate difficulty for two performers. 
The following numbers of this most excellent set of 
prices for four hands are now ready. 





The Biue Alsatian Waltz. Lamothe. Price. . 35 cts. 
Crystal Lake Polka. G. H. Rowe. Price. . . 35 cts. 
Delta Kappa March. A. H. Pease. Price. . . 35 cts. 
Cedar Hall Waltz. Jennie Sands. Price. . . 40 cts. 
Me and My Shadow. Carl Faust. Price. . . . 36 cts. 
The Street Band Schottische. E.D. Wheatley.35 cts. 
Les Sirenes Waltz. Waldteufel. Price. . . . 35 cts. 
‘Just as Easy’’ March. C.O. Pape. Price. . 25 cts. 
Short and Sweet. Carl Faust. Price... .. 35 cts. 
Bella Bocea Polka. Waldteufel. Price. . . . 40 cts 
Traumerei. Schumann. Price .... . . 48 et. 
Minuet. Mozart. Price... ... 1.2 4ss 35 cts. 
Meadow Spring Schottische. C. Kinkle. 35 cts 
Qui Vive Galop. Ganz. Price... ...... 35 cts. 


Waving Banners March. J. J. Gallaher. Price . 35 cts. 


Six Minutes Polke. Sidney Ryan. Price . . . 25 cts 
March from Tannhauser. Wagner. Price. . . 35 cts 
Daylight Galop. Sidney Ryan. Price. . . . % cts 
Secret Love Gavotte. Resch. Price... . . 36 cts. 
Emmet Medley. Emmet’s Songs. Price. . . . 50 cts. 





FOR ORCHESTRA. 


esos gpeeemnee reese 


Any of the above or any other publication wherever 
issued furnished by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincin- 


nati. 









COME, PRETTY SCHOOL-GIRL! 
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Little White Cottage on Evergreen Square. 


Words and Music by HENRY C. WORK. 
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THE BLUE ALSAYIAN WAIEZ. 


SECON DO. 


INTRODUCTION. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Some Special Features of ‘‘ Pure Delight.” 
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School. 
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With my whole beart have I sought thee ; 


Lord 


And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, [ 
and with all thy mind, and 

with all thy strength. 


Sap t. 


And the second is like unto it: 


Thou 


asthyself. On these two com- 


The Law of Love. 


our God is one Lord: 


at. 


shalt love thy neighbor 








Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes; 
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“Choir and Congregation.” 
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Pure Delight 


— FOR — 


Sunday Schools, 


—— BY 


GEO. F. ROOT 


AND — 


C. C, CASE, 


eee 


Dr. Root’s Sunday-School 
songs need not here be spoken 
of, but it should be said that 
he has not given his whole 
effort to a Sunday-Nchool book 
before for many years. Mr. 
Case brings to the work the 
spirit and magnetism which 
makes bim so deservedly pop- 
ular as acondactor in Sunday- 
School and other gatherings. 

Some excellent Respons- 
ive Services, prepared and 


approved by 


HIGH AUTHORITY 


in Sunday-school matters are 
printed in the last part of 
the book. 


Price, 35 cents by mail, 
post-paid. 


$3.60 per dozen, by ex- 
press, charges not 
prepaid, 


A singlecopy, in boards, 
for examination, 25 
cents by mail. 


John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
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CHURCH & CO’S > 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PLANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION, 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano 
Violin, Cornet and Piano 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bass and Piano 

9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
Piano 

10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
‘“s 3 “ ae Large “ee . $2.00 ia) 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 
Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterliny 


ORGAITS 





In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 





Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
Price $la year; 60c. 6 mos., 35c. 3 mos., I5c. a copy. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Complete graduating course, from the first begin- 
ning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing and Har- 
mony. 

2. Detailed lessons to Instrumental and Vocal pieces 
of classical and modern authors. 

3. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instructive 
remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. 

Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musical instruct- 
or will contain 108 smperishadle lessons. The Instructor 
is so arranged that it may form, at the end of the year, 
a permanent book of calbenge and unfailing guide to 
the teacher, pianist, organist, the musical student and 
amateur. 

Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 15th, 


1882. Address 
R. GOLDBECK, 
2640 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


DR. R. H. PALMER’S 


POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer's Theory of Musie.—A_ practical 

uide to the study of /horough-Bass, Harmony, and 

omposition Recommended by all the best musicians. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Palmer's Concert Choruses,—It is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 75 
cents; $7.50 peridozen. : 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con- 
A worthy successor to the Song Aing and 
Song Queen. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Palmer's Normal Collection of Sacred 
Musiec.—An anthem book containing music for all 
occasions. One of the handsomest books published. 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

Songs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the mest successful of its 
class. Price, 36 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

Rudimental Class Teaching.—A little book 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a 
practical manner. Price, 50 cents. 

ng King. ‘The Song Queen.—These 
two books are for singing classes and conventions, and 
have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 
$7.50 per dozen. 

The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 
schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for ali seasons of the 
year. Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 

-Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES, 
Biglow & Main’s May Annual No. 10 


Beautiful Songs prepared especially for 
Anniversary occasions. 


Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each by Mail. 


—_— 


Floral Praise —A new Service of appre riate 


Selections adapted loral 
Sunday, (or Children’s Day,) with new music, by H. P. 
MAIN. 16 pages. 


Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each by Mail. 
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BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 Bast Ninth Street,| $1 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Icqulem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner's Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cemts. Full list free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Church 
& Co.’s Standard Series. 











THE ORIGINAL 
T.F 2. 
Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at al! first- 
class Music or Toy Stores, or 





from the original er, 
THOS. P, P 
408 West 36th 8t., N.Y. 
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Realm of Song 


AND THE 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 
For Singing-School Work. 


Beautiful Music in the ‘‘Realm.”’ 
Clear and Attractive Methods in the 


* Club.” 


All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 
the Singing Class and Institute A DELIGHT 
to Teachers and Class. . 


TEACHERS! 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CLASS IS KEPT SEP- 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEMS 
Hor Institute and Gopvention Gopcerts 
IN THE ‘**‘ REALM.’’ 


Specimen copy sent by mail tpaid, on receipt of 
75 cents. The TEACHERS CLUB™ is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
“ REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books. 
The “Club” alone mailed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CH JRCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, G 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


Ghuroh or Reed Groans, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 





FREDERIC ARCHER. 
d by Segtretentine who has 


n "s most distin; organist,” is 
beyond all question the most valua culibolien off the 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most akan. 
His acknowledged skillin orranmng and com- 

his personal 


This work, 
called ** 


tention. 


posing music for the organ, together wi 

acquainiance with the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evrore (most have contributed to thi. 
work,) has enabled him to produce acollection of ORGAN 


Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, will find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 

Elegantly printed from engraved 
plates. Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. . Price, 32.00. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 














